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BONDOGEN is used to good ad- 


vantage in cements made of natural 
rubber or reclaim. 


It seems to be even more valuable in 
cements made of GR-S. BONDOGEN 
smooths out the cement, retards jell- 
ing and reduces viscosity. 


We suggest a trial of one pint to 
one quart of BONDOGEN to 25 gal- 
lons of solvent before adding the 


GE-S stock. 


R. 1. VANDERBILT CO., 1x. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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FLAME RESISTANCE OF NEOPRENE 
AN ADDED ADVANTAGE 


HE present very large use of neoprene, 

including GR-M, by the rubber industry 
means that many articles and assembly parts 
are now flame resistant and, therefore, safer 
to employ. Neoprene will burn but on/y so 
long as a supporting flame is present. It is 
highly flame resistant, due, of course, to the 
substantial amount of chlorine chemically 
combined in it. This safety factor cannot be 
overstressed and is always present in neo- 
prene products even though the products 
are used because of oil resistance or some 
property other than flame resistance. This 
is especially true in airplane parts, insulated 
wire and cable, crash pads, ship accessories 
and many other products that are being 
made of neoprene. 

All types of neoprene are about equally 
flame resistant in similar formulations. Ob- 
viously, flame resistance is not different from 
any other property in that it will vary in 
degree in neoprene compositions depend- 
ing on what compounding ingredients are 
incorporated in them. For the most flame 
resistant compounds, flammable ingredients 
should be avoided and fillers like antimony 
oxide, magnesium carbonate and clay should 
be used. Conventional amounts of the usual 
softeners may be used without appreciable 
detraction from flame resistance. However, 
practically any neoprene compound that 
might be employed is more flame resistant 
than a rubber compound. 


TESTS Flame resistance is determined by the 
Du Pont Vertical Tube method which con- 
sists of suspending a 6-inch strip of the test 
material in a glass chimney over a Bunsen 
flame and noting the time required to burn 
the strip. If the strip is not completely burned 
because the flame from the burning sample 
extinguishes itself, the distance burned as 
well as the burning time is recorded. 
When rubber, GR-S and neoprene strips, 
compounded similarly the 
extent, are tested by this method, results 
similar to those shown at right are obtained: 


and to same 


| Rubber GR-S| Shiensenel 


6s | 
| 


Original length of | 
sample—inches . 6 6 | 
Burning time— 
seconds .. .j/| 35 40 | 300 
| Inches consumed . 6 | 6 | 3 
| Inches burned per 
minute | 


ce + | 103 


— ee — 


The full difference in flame resistance be- 
tween rubber and neoprene is not shown by 
these data, since they do not reflect the fact 
that the neoprene sample actually stopped 
burning in 5 minutes or less when only half 
of the test strip was consumed by the flame. 
Only so long as the Bunsen flame was in 
contact with the strip did it burn, whereas 
the rubber and GR-S strips, after being 
ignited, burned vigorously to completion. 


FLAME RESISTANT SPONGE Due to its cel- 


lular structure, sponge rubber burns much 
more rapidly than solid, non-porous rubber. 
Because of this, the vertical burning test 
method referred to at left is too severe 
for measuring accurately the burning rate 
of such material. In testing sponge, there- 
fore, we have used a method in which the 
test sample is held horizontally with the 
Bunsen flame touching one end and noting 
the time for the flame to travel one inch, or 
less if it extinguishes itself before an inch 
of sample is consumed. Using this test, 
sponge samples made of rubber latex and 
neoprene latex were compared. The samples 
contained curing agents but no loading and 
and were as near “pure gum” as possible 
in a vulcanized product. 








LATEX SPONGE 
. Rubber | Neoprene 

Density—grams per c.c. 0.23 0.20 
Sample size—cross sec- 

tion—inches .. ; 0.5x0.5 0.50.5 
Burning time—seconds 10.0 . 
Length consumed— 

imehes . «© «© «© «© « 1.0 0.125 
Inches burned perminute; 6.0 0.4 

















*Flame went out at end of 16 seconds; only 0.125” burned 
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RETURN 
THOSE METAL 
DRUMS 


Metal drums are searce and 
permission to purchase new 
ones cannot be obtained un- 
less a high percentage of re- 
turned used ones can be 
proven. [t is important that 
those in which neoprene latex 
is shipped be returned promptly 
if containers for additiona' 
shipments are to be made 


available. 


Please do not use 
latex drums for other pur- 


poses. Rinse them out and re- 


ne« yprene 


turn them promptly. Ceiling 
prices for returned drums are 
paid and return freight charges 
east of the Mississippi River 


are allowed. 





RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


Through 


Chemistry 
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Announcing another 


ycar 
Price Reduction 


OR the third time in two years the prices of Hycar synthetic rubber 





have been reduced, maintaining our policy of passing on to industry 
the savings we have been able to make by steadily increasing production 
and operating economies through more efficient operations. 
Hycar OR-15, for example, has been reduced from 77c to 70c to 63c and 
is now reduced again. The prices of all other Hycar products are also 


lower by about 10%. 


Price Schedule 


EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1, 1943 


Price per Ib. Price per Ib. 
Standard Less than Standard Specific 
100 Ib. Containers Container Gravity 
ker ae $0.56 $0.72 1.00 
Myeer OR-25 .. 2. wc eo sees 0.50 0.66 0.98 
gk eee es ee 0.50 0.66 0.98 


Prices are net and F. O. B. Akron, Obio 


Hycar is currently as critical as ever, but due to its importance in solving 
many difficult problems WPB now permits shipments up to 25 pounds per 
month, for experimental purposes, without allocation. Our Customer Serv- 
ice Laboratory is always ready to work with you, without cost, in your 


experimental work. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synth Rubbev 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


THE SIGN 
OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF ZINC OXIDES 


@ The Sign of the most complete range of zinc 
oxide particle size characteristics — ranging 
from the colloidal dimensions of Kadox to the 


relatively coarse Horse Head XX Red-78. 


@ The Sign of the manufacturer of both “fast” 


curing and “slow” curing zinc oxides. 


@ The Sign of zinc oxides made under three 


different processes—American Process, French 


Process, Palmerton Process — in order to im- 
part special properties to meet a variety of 


special rubber requirements. 


@ The Sign of the manufacturer of special zinc 


oxides for improved processing. 


@ The Sign of the largest and best equipped 
research organization devoted to the study of 


zine products. 





Manufacturers of the Famous Horse Head Zinc Products 
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In the field of compounding ingredients for natural and synthetic 
rubber, NAFTOLEN is unique. You can use whatever amount that 
may be necessary to produce the desired plasticity and the neces- 
sary processing characteristics, and yet retain the vulcanizable char- 
acteristics of the compound. If, in the making of your product, you 
are having processing and compounding difficulties, we would sug- 
gest that you try NAFTOLEN. Its use will give you stocks that will 
tube smoothly, calender well, and have a high degree of tack. 





WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
10 East 40th Street - New York 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratory: Wilmington, Delaware 
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Wasting Kubber Is An 
Extravagance Which We 
Can [lt Afford Today try which can be 


easily prevented is 


ONE form of waste 
in the rubber indus- 


that which occurs 
when rubber stocks stick to untreated liners. This usually results 
in a waste of some of the rubber and a loss of time, effort and 
materials when the rubber has to be stripped from the liner and 


reworked. 


The solution to this problem is to use liners treated by the Capitol 
Process — the economical and efficient method which renders 
cotton piece goods repellent to adhesion of rubber stocks and 


prolongs the life of the fabric at a low cost. 


* 
TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


Jersey City 5, N. J. 






181-193 Culver Ave. 


Originators of the Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
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Nerve Killers for 
BUNA N 


4131 4]. 4142 











XLX Compounds have solved production bottlenecks in compounding Buna N 


StOCc ks. 


XLX Compounds are effective “nerve killers’ and processing aids for Buna N 


stocks. particularly those of low pigment concentration. 

XLX Compounds do not detract from low temperature flexibility. 

XLX Compounds in Buna N stocks are not oil or gasoline extractable. 

OTHER XLX COMPOUNDS—XLX 4155 is an efficient processing aid for GR-S 
stocks and improves hot and cold tear and flex-cut growth resistance. 


XLX 4132 increases hardness of GR-S stocks and improves tear and cut-growth resistance. 


Hardness of GR-S stocks may be varied without recourse to fillers. 








For further technical information, 


samples and prices write 


R.B.H.DISPERSIONS 


DISPERSION TECHNICIANS + BOUND BROOK - NEW JERSEY 


t ~- a 
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AMERIGUM 


—a series of 


Synthetic Resinous 


PLASTICIZERS 
and EXTENDERS 


for GR-S and other 
Synthetic Rubbers 


* 


— Decrease M. illing Time 
—Improve Tear Resistance 


—Impart High Tensile Strength 


LITERATURE AND SAMPLES AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN ALKYD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CARLSTADT, N. J. 
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eee devotes so much 
of its wire production to the rubber indus- 
try that the term “rubber dust” is familiar even 
to the men in our wire-drawing rooms. We’ve 
worked with tire engineers in producing better 
bead wire, braids and tapes; with mechanical 
goods men on new uses for wire in flat and 
V-belts and braiding for hose; with aviation 
experts on improving the performance of non- 


skid tires and de-icers, with wire. 


We don’t think for a minute that all the uses 
for wire with rubber have been explored. We’re 
constantly working on new ideas and we know 


that you are too. If you’ve got a problem to solve, 
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perhaps our experience and research facilities 
can help. We try to make National-Standard the 
kind of place where you'll get the quickest 
answers, most helpful service, and the very best 


wire it is possible to produce. 


NATIONAL 
STANDARD 


A ae 





Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 


Niles, Mich. Hoboken, N. J. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
AND TAPE MACHINERY 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 
ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
FLAT, HIGH-CARBON STEEL 


20) 








FULL SPEED AHEAD / 


an the difficulties attendant to making 








delivery of what you want when you want it is all SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 


a part of our regular day’s work. When you MUST 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


have solvents right now, or e/se—tell it to us and 
There are six different types of 


you'll get them. The entire Skellysolve organization Skellysolve which are especially 
; adapted to various uses in the rub- 
is geared to heavy-duty performance. It had to be ber industry, for making rubber 

to cements, and for many different 
that way to get where it is today! rubber fabricating operations. 


Skellysolve offers many advantages 

; : “1: over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
As to SRvarying dependability line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc. It will pay you to investigate 


of Skellysolve quality—that im- Skellysolve. Write today. 


portant point is fully guaranteed. SKELLY 

















SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PELLETEX and GASTEX 
Help Keep Our Planes In the Air 
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Photo Courtesy B. F. Goodrich Co. 


A large and important war use of PELLETEX and GASTEX com- 
pounds is for the linings of bullet proof fuel tanks for aircraft. 
Thanks to the special properties which these leading semi-rein- 
forcing furnace blacks possess, such compounds are stronger 
against puncture, while their solvent resistance gives them 
longer service life. 


We are glad that our products can make this definite contribu- 
tion to the marvellous efficiency and safety of our airforce. 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR PFLLETEX 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 


OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 
PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 

















HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile strength 

Resistance to aging 

Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details. 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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EEMCO HEAVY DUTY MILLS 


Built for long life, with minimum repairs EEMCO 
mills are made in various sizes from the 12 inch 
laboratory mill up to and including 84 inch mill. 
Correctly designed, carefully constructed and sturdy 
EEMCO mills are unusually strong in the paris 
subject to heavy strains. Write to EEMCO for 
details, no matter what your rubber working re- 
quirements may be. 






Send for our 
latest catalog, 
just off the . 


press: Manufacturers of REFINERS - TUBERS - EXTRUDERS - STRAINERS 
MILLS - HYDRAULIC PRESSES - CALENDERS - CRACKERS - WASHERS 


SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 



















953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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Pioneers in 


materials 


water-dispersed In addition to long experience with latex and 


water dispersions of crude and reclaimed rubbers, 
we disperse many elastomers and compositions 
applicable to use in adhesives, saturations, 
coatings and dipped goods. Our laboratories 


and plant are at the service of industry. 





Dispersions Process, Ine. 


symbolizing research and development 
in water dispersions 














(under management) 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. ° 
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Pieces 








ECONOMY 


IN 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
COST 














Many engineers specify Watson-Stillman Forged Steel 
W atson-Stillman bas a ‘ 
evebered thedd twe Fittings and Valves because they know that the best is 
attractive, fact-packed q — : . : " “ he ate 
Seaklate wail ive the lowest in cost in the long run. W-S products are 
complete details of the known for their Reliability, Long Wearing Qualities 


entire line of Forged 

Steel Fittings and and Efficiency in high or low pressure services. These 
— factors contribute to low maintenance cost, which 
should be your first consideration when buying fittings 
and valves. 

Maintaining production lines at the present high rate 
of output requires more than unlimited supply of raw 
materials and skilled labor. Plant equipment must be 
kept moving. A breakdown in a pipe line, caused by a 
leak or structural weakness in a key spot, shuts down 
the whole system, piles up costs in lost man hours and 
increased overhead. Such losses might have been 
avoided by the installation, in the beginning, of W-S 
Forged Steel Fittings and Valves for high or low pres- 
sure service. The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


Distributor Products Division 
Designers and Manufacturers of Forged Steel 
Fittings and Valves, and Hydraulic Equipment 








Season's Greetings 
and 
Best Wishes for 
1944 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


CLAIRTON, PENNA. 
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Here is an unusually 
smooth grit free and 
MICA free clay that has 
proven ideal for use in 
Buna and especially 
Neoprene jackets. 


It disperses nicely, 
helps smooth out the 
stock and improves 
tubing. 


View showing build. 
ings where this clay 
is airfloated, bagged, 
etc. 


General view of 

“the deposit” where 

“UPTON CLAY” is 
mined. 


> oe 


UNITED CLAY MINES @ 


High Grade on -) 6- of all kinds 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 
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We can 


help you 


No man can be jack of all trades, 
and it’s only natural that the 
engineer who knows all about 
natural rubber may be baffled by 
problems arising from the com- 
pounding of synthetic rubber. If this 
happens in your plant, feel free to call 
on the experiences of Esso Laboratories 
of Standard Oil Development Company. 

Perbunan was developed in these labo- 
ratories. The scientists have worked with 
it for years, and they know it from raw 
material to finished compound. 

Not only their experiences and facili- 
ties, but the help of our trained staff of 
field technicians are at your service. Ask 
these men for the answers to your prob- 
lems... and you'll save yourself a lot of 


time and effort! 





THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PER B u N A N ear nesists O11, corn, 


HEAT AND TIME 





3 
= 


rt 
~ 


Write 
STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, 
Louisiana, and Calijornia 
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\WV; th our sincere 


wishes for a 
bright and 
happy holiday 
season. 


Precision Chemicals For The Rubber Industry 





GENERAL OFFICE: AKRON (8) om 
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~ RCI plasticizers give 
synthetic rubber 
versatility 


RCI products and service offer synthetic rubber 
manufacturers valuable and practical aid in 
solving their manifold problems. 


RCI, for example, is a volume producer of three 
different plasticizers for rendering synthetic 
rubbers resistant to oil, aromatic and aliphatic 
solvents—dibutyl phthalate, dibutyl sebacate 
and RC-103 Plasticizer. These three permit a 
considerable variation in production costs and 


a wide choice of properties. 


In addition, RCI offers customers the active aid 
of a research personnel with broad experience 
in the synthetic rubber and related fields. 


Write direct to the Sales Department in Detroit 
for full details on RCI plasticizers and RCI serv- 
ice—a combination which has already done 
much to add to the versatility and usefulness of 


many types of synthetic rubber. 






REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Michigan’ 


| Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York - Elizabeth, New Jersey 
South San Francisco, California + Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


é WORLD-WIDE | ’ Liverpool, England + Sydney, Australia 
DISTRIBUTION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ° SYNTHETIC RESINS ¢ CHEMURGIC RUBBER @ CHEMICAL COLORS e@ INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
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Bale 


Who knows? No package of comparable size and 
modesty is so rightly filled with treasures. 

So far, we have found gas masks and boats, signs 
that warn of danger and direct our pursuing armies 
along the route of the fleeing foe. 

We have found working drawings of amazing clarity 
and maps that survive duty in the field. We have 
found identifying tags that stay with parts despite 
long routes and much handling. 

We have found combinations for developments with 
plastics; book cloths-that defy climatic deterioration; and linings for shoes 
that keep our armies moving on the best marching feet in the world. 
These things, and many more, we already have found in a bale of cotton. 
But the search goes on because HOLLISTON MILLS have dedicated their 
experience and resources first, to discovering more that processed cotton 
cloths can contribute to the war effort and, second, to the advancement 
of industry. 

CURRENT HOLLISTON PRODUCTION incudes COATED AND IMPREGNATED FABRICS, 


mildew proof ... fire, weather and water resistant. . . gas impermeable, etc. INSULATING CLOTH BASE. .. 
SEPARATOR CLOTHS rubber, starch-filled, glazed. TRACING AND BLUE PRINT CLOTHS white and blue, ink or 
pencil. MAP CLOTH, PHOTO CLOTH, self-adhesive. REINFORCING FABRICS. SIGN, LABEL AND TAG CLOTHS, 
waterproof to take any ink, meet any inking problem. BOOK-BINDING CLOTHS, SHADE CLOTH, impreg- 
nated waterproof, opaque, translucent or light proof. 


IN DEVELOPMENT: Mildew-proofing and asphalt-impregnating processes; fire and weather- 
resistant treatments; synthetic resin fillings and coatings applicable from nettings to duck. 

In general, HOLLISTON can convert any print cloth, sheeting, twill and duck in widths from 30” to 80” and can 
dye, impregnate, coat and fill in any color to specified stiffness or pliability, hand, bond, weight addition and ten- 
sile strength, including Elmendorf tear strength, for any trade, commercial or industrial use. We have both the wish 
and the capacity to cooperate on production problems. 

We urge you to consider CLOTH; and invite you to consult with us concerning possibilities and developments 
for your specific requirements. 
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Chemical Uniformity 
contributes to the wonders of 


NEOPRENE 


a. It looks like rubber, but it isn’t. It has many 
~. characteristics of rubber, but effectively 
resists oil, sunlight, heat and many chemi- 
cals. Commercially it’s called neoprene. 


Neoprene’s pre-war uses were numerous 
in manufacturing parts for the industrial 
field. Since Pearl Harbor, neoprene uses in 
fabrication have been widely increased. Because of 
the unique properties of neoprene it has been given 
many war jobs, and is doing them well. 





Neoprene is mixed with compounding ingredients 
and vulcanized to form the final product. The suc- 
cessful use of neoprene for peace and war-time 
projects depends to a great extent upon the uni- 
formity of the chemicals used in compounding and 





processing it. 


One of these is Baker’s Magnesium Oxide, Neoprene 
Grade, made and packaged especially for users of this 
material. Here, as in many other industries where 
chemical exactness is paramount, Baker is an impor- 
tant supplier of chemicals to exacting specifications. 
Baker’s chemicals— purity by the ton—have been 
made for a large number of the nation’s leading 
concerns for the manufacture or processing of numer- 
ous products. The roll call of Baker’s customers reads 
like Who’s Who in America. 


If you have special chemical requirements involving 
purity to the decimal for war production products or 
for the anticipated post-war reconversion program, 
we invite you to discuss your needs in confidence 


with Baker. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 


Baker's Chemicals 


C.P AMALYZERD - FINE = INDUSTRIAL 
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SEND FOR SAM 


enerating, easy 


Continental ’ ‘AA’ low heat 9 
w extruding. 


wane’ iS YOUR BLACK: 
dium easy processing, lo 


ONE OF THESE 
‘A’ ; medium cure, me 


ntal * 
Continental ‘D”’ ! standard. 
e line of color blacks. 


GH CONDUCTIVITY — ental R-40, and a complet 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


95 MADISON end . 
oe REPRESENTATIVES: 
ngeles and San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR Hl Contin 


ffice: Peoples Bank Buil 


Akron Sales O 
Co., Boston, Mass- 


Ernest Jacoby & 























A Part of the Production Line 


that is assuring faster delivery 
of rubber needs to a waiting world... 








Here is part of our production line; but it is a 
SPARE line that extends to the processing rooms of 
PARTS plants making preparations now for effective 
URGENTLY speed-up of Synthetic needs ... Faster de- 
NEEDED! livery of rubber goods to a waiting world is be- 
<q ag ae ing assured by the skilled redesigning and 
Banbury parts? You rebuilding of Banburys at Interstate, where 
- gg ego production lines are going day and night to 
buy them. They are give greater efficiency to mixers... If your 
urgently needed. Banburys are not processing Synthetic as fast 











and as effectively as they should—write, wire 
or phone us at once. 





eet 3 43(@)\ eee) oe Phon 
BANBURY: MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
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MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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Let us send you free 
Yact File 


of Monsanto Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry 


This file-size booklet gives you condensed data, 
tabulated in convenient form, on all chemicals 
listed below. We are sure you will find it a handy 
reference. Mail the coupon today for your free copy. 


PY titi.) 


| (Thiocarb 


STABILIZERS 


(Line so't 
acid 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Service Department 

2nd National Building, 

Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of your reference booklet, “Monsanto Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry.” 














FRICTION STOCK FORMULA 


ME si ws kce dace weeubel 
Zinc Oxide 

Stearic Acid 

EP Channel Black 


Cure: 25 minutes at 292° F. 
at 45 Ibs. 


Tensile 1800 Ibs. 
Elongation .. 780% 
Modulus .... 300%—400 lbs. 


LPHIOKOL CORPORATION, Trenton, n.J. 


Manufacturers of THIOKOL* SYNTHETIC RUBBER and RUBBER CHEMICALS 


* Thiokol Corporation Trademark Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
% Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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A WELL-ROUNDED SERVICE 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
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A FREE FLOWING PLASTICIZER 
FOR STYRENE TYPE SYNTHETICS 


| pispansion 


| ELONGATION 


AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. e CHICAGO, 
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CARBONEX*—A black coal-tar hydrocarbon, in flake 
form, that carries a high content (40% minimum) of 


free carbon in finely dispersed form. 


CARBONEX $*—Carbonex modified with 5% of 
available stearic acid for greater ease of milling in- 


to plantation or reclaimed rubber. 


CARBONEX S PLASTIC*—A plastic form of Car- 
bonex S melting between 175 and 185° F., which 
may be dispersed in all reclaim rubber compounds 


on open mills. 


PLASTENDER*—A hydrocarbon product in flake 
form which carries a minimum of 22% free carbon in 


finely dispersed form. 


PLASTENDER S$*—Plastender modified with 5% 
stearic acid for greater ease of milling in plantation 


or reclaim rubber. 


PLASTENDER SD*—This lowest melting of the Plas- 
tenders may be dispersed in all reclaim compounds 


on open mills. 


CUMAR*—Paracoumarone-indene Resin available in 
grades varying in melting point from 10° C. to 150° 
C. These are dependable compounding agents for 


rubber compounds of almost every type. 


BARDOL*—A refined coal-tar distillate whose high 
content of aromatic hydrocarbons makes it an excep- 
tional softener for rubber and an agent for dispers- 
ing pigments and fillers into compounds of natural or 


synthetic rubber. 


MATERIALS 


BARDOL B*—A pale yellow to straw-colored coal- 
tar oil which is especially valuable as a softener for 


synthetic rubbers. 


DISPERSING OIL No. 10—A medium-boiling oil dis- 
tilling between about 225-300° C., which has good 
dispersing and plasticizing properties. Lower viscosity, 
lighter color, lower gravity than B.R.V. or S.R.O. 


B.R.H. No. 2*—A semi-liquid black asphaltic product 
used as a rubber tackifier. 


B.R.T. No. 3*—A heavy dark viscous liquid used as 


a saturant for fabric or woven brake linings. 


B.R.T. No. 7*—A refined tar used as a rubber sof- 
tener and as a wetting and softening agent in black, 


synthetic compounds. 


B.R.V.*—A dark coal-tar oil*of high-boiling range 


used in rubber reclaiming operations. 


$.R.O.—A high-boiling, non-saponifiable oil with high 
penetrating qualities desirable in reclaiming opera- 


tions. 


RECLAIMING OIL No. 1621—A yellow or omber 
oil used in rubber reclaiming in both the digester and 
pan methods. 


B.R.C. No. 20*—A solid coal-tar hydrocarbon used 
in rubber compounds for mechanical rubber goods to 
promote good working characteristics. 


RESIN-C-PITCH*—A solid coal-tar derivative of 
value as a reinforcing softener in hard rubber com- 


pounds. 


Wire or write for complete descriptions and suggested applications, — 





, 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 





ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK G.N.Y 


BARRETT CHEMICALS FOR 


One of America’s Great Basic Businesses 
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SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 





“Provided Qualities They Could Not Obtain With Any Other Plasticizer” 


With the lives of American boys at stake, there can 
be no compromise with the specified physical prop- 
erties of rubber compounds for Army and Navy uses. 
Yet meeting these specifications often presents prob- 
lems that are. seemingly unsolvable. Sun Engineers 
and Sun Rubber Processing Oils have helped many 
rubber processors to overcome such obstacles. 


In one recent case, a prominent rubber manufacturer 
who is now making essential war products of synthetic 
and natural gum rubber, had been unable to secure 
the required softness and flexibility, even after trying 
out a number of different processing oils. Then a Sun 
Engineer was called in, After studying the problem, he 
recommended Circo Light Processing Oil. Tests proved 
the soundness of his recommendation. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


ewe 


In production, they soon found that Circo Light Proc- 
essing Oil not only provided the qualities not obtain- 
able with other plasticizers, but gave them other 
advantages as well. It proved highly compatible with 
their compounds, minimized blooming and migrating 
«+» and saved up to 15% in milling time. Loadings 
as high as 15% of Circo Light Processing Oil in syn- 
thetics and 28% in natural rubber compounds are not 
unusual, 

A Sun Engineer .. . one-of those capable “Doctors 
of Industry”... is always at your service to assist in 
overcoming compounding problems, reducing costs 
and speeding up production. Write to .. 

SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


NOC 
HELPING INDUSTRY “HELP AMERICA 

































... and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan!”’ 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ‘““‘War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 

Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 


increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ‘round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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YOU’LL REORDER WITCARB, TOO. 


RUBBER 


Do you produce rubber products in which high 
tensile, modulus and tear resistance must be ac- 
curately controlled? WITCARB, a special white rein- 
forcing filler can help you get consistently effective 
and economical results in formulas where these 


properties are important. One of WITCARB’S ad- 


vantages is its small, uniform particle size. Another 
is that it helps to conserve rubber, since in moderate 
loadings it does not deteriorate the physical prop- 
erties of high rubber compounds. Still another is 
its low price. A letter will bring you a sample of 
WHITCARB. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPOR 


TERS 


New York 17,295 Madison Ave, * Boston 9,141 Milk St. « Chicago 11, Tribune Tower + Cleveland 14, 616 St. Clair 


Avenue, N.E. + Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company 
Foreign Office, London, England 
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¢ Panhandle Carbon Company 
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No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Insulator 


IT TAKES A LOT OF “KNOW HOW” 
TO MEET WAR-TIME RUBBER DEMANDS... 


It took more than an adequate supply of synthetic substitutes to as- 
sure the Allied Armed Forces sufficient rubber to take the offensive on all 
fronts. . . . It took the ingenuity and experience of the rubber industry to 
map and to execute imagination staggering production schedules. . . . It 
took dependable, efficient machines to process these materials into effec- 
tive weapons of war. 


John Royle & Sons—progressive pioneers since 1880 in the manufac- 
ture of extrusion machinery—are proud of the part Royle equipment is 
playing in this crucial battle. 






JOHN ROYLE & SONS Woe 


EXTRUSION MACHINES SINCE 





PIONEER BUILDERS OF 






PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


~ 


AKRON, OHIO—4J. C. Clinefelter, University 3726 LONDON, ENGLAND—James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 
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Review of the German Patent Literature 
elating to Synthetic Rubber 


By FREDERICK W. BREUER 


Polymer Research Branch, Office of Rubber Director. 
Washington, D. C. 


In the course of the activities of the Patent Unit 
Polymer Research Branch of the Office of the Rubber 
Director, it became advisable to prepare a report on the 
German patent literature relating to synthetic rubber 
This report has been given limited distribution. Be 
cause the report has aroused considerable interest on 
the part of those working in the field of synthetic 
rubber, it has been edited and is published herewith 
with the approval of Dr. E. R. Gilliland, Assistant 
Rubber Director for Research and Development of 
Synthetics.—FE ditor 


HE industrial development and large scale prod- 

uction of synthetic rubbers suited for use in tire 

manufacture both technologically and from the 
economic viewpoint has until recently been undertaken 
for strategic reasons chiefly in Germany and in Russia. 
Whereas a substantial amount of scientific information 
has emanated from the latter country in journals, de- 
voted exclusively to synthetic rubber, the German work 
has been laid down primarily in the patent literature. 
The German patent art being related to the “Synthetic 
Rubber Program” is of particular interest to those 
working in the field. In the present paper an attempt 
has been made to survey the German patents on syn- 
thetic rubber in the hope that it will prove useful to 
those engaged in research on synthetic rubber. 
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Before the first world war both the Badische Anilin 
und Soda-Fabrik and Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedrich 
Bayer and Company were engaged in competitive de 
velopment work on synthetic rubber. The resumption 
of German synthetic rubber research about coincides 
with the consolidation of a large portion of the German 
chemical industry in I. G, Farbenindustrie A. G. It 
has been said that the rather confused patent situation 
of the preconsolidation period resulting from competi- 
tive work, has caused difficulties for I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., successor of the Bayer Company as well as 
of Badische Anilin und Soda-Fabrik, in obtaining 
patent protection for their later work. 

The general principles of modern synthetic rubber 
manufacture are clearly outlined in the German patent 
art. Still, there is perhaps no phase in industrial chem- 
istry in which “know how” plays as big a role in 
making possible the establishment of technologically 
and economically feasible large scale production. The 
German patents do not disclose much of this detailed 
information. The more remarkable, therefore, is the 
rapid bridging of this wide gap. 

This report surveys what is hoped to be the complete 
German patent art on diolefin polymers and copolymers 
of rubber-like properties. No clear line of demarka- 
tion exists between synthetic rubbers and rubber-like 
plastics. Polysulfide condensation products, disclosed 

















first in an Austrian patent of 1928 by a Swiss inventor, 
have been included in this review, as have certain 
vegetable and animal oil condensation products. 

Perusal of a large number of German patents deal 
ing with vinyl and acryl compounds and their polymer 
zation products had to be undertaken and those poly 
mers oT copolymers which are described as possessing 
definite elastic properties have been included im this 
review 

The interes 


Williams and 


this study by Dr. R iN 
( 5. Fuller 1s much appreciated 


taken TT) 


|—Mass Polymerization 


the German patent art on mass polymerization ot 
liolefins presents a thorough, though by no means 
method al, ce velopn ent of this rather old reaction. In 
the main, two lines of attack of the problems were 
pursued: polymerization in the presence or absence of 
non metallic catalysts levated tempera 
italyzed polymerization. Apparent 
tion on the methods of manu 


' 


ordinary or e 
tures, and sodiun ’ 
ly, little detailed i 
facture of the series of numbered bunas (Buna 85, 
Buna 115), which represent the latest known German 
development of this type, has transpired into the patent 


literature, and, incidentally, little patent information is 


ivailable on the Russian counterpart 


Polydiolefins 


Che first application for the discovery of alkali 
metal alloy amalgam cat ilyzed polymerization of buta 
diene, isoprene was made by Matthews and Strange, 
October 25, 1910, in Great Britain (7), who placed the 
metal in the liquefied hydrocarbon. The Bayer Company 
patent (2) was filed in Germany, December 12, 1910 
\ British patent filed July 14, 1911, claims reaction of 
hydrocarbon vapors with the catalytically acting alkali 
metal-alloy-amalgam, to be three to four times faster 
than the liquid phase reaction; 3 to 5 per cent (by 
weight) of sodium metal are generally applied. The 
reaction is carried out either at room temperature or, 
more rapidly, at elevated temperatures. 

Sodium polymerization in a carbon dioxide atmos 
phere for periods of more than one week at room 
temperature was found by Badische Anilin and Soda 
Fabrik (3) to lead to benzene insoluble products of 
higher technical value. (Apparently, chain growth is 
not interrupted as soon as in the presence of oxygen, 
permitting formation of larger molecules.)* A patent 
(4) granted to the same cor..pany recommends heating 
isoprene with sodium in a carbon dioxide atmosphere 
at 40 to 50° C. for about ten days 


*Important elucidation of the mechanism of the sodiun 
polymerization reaction has been presented by Midgley and 
Henne (Journ. Am. Chem. Soc. 51, 1294, 1929) indicating that 
1,1 1,4 and 4,4 addition of isoprene molecules takes 
place. Ziegler (Chemiker Zeitung, 62, 125, 1938, see Rubber 
Chem. & Tech.. Vol. 11, 501, 1938; also Annalen 542, 90, 1939) 
has studied the polymerization of butadiene under the influ 
ence of n-butyl lithium and phenyl isopropyl potassium. By 
fractionating the lower products of polymerization (Cy and Cis 


hydrocarbons) he has discovered that at —70° C. to about room 
temperature the 1,2 addition mechanism prevails, whereas 
1,4— addition is preponderant at +-70 to 100° C. It is assumed 


that the same “temperature rule” holds true for the construction 
principle of the higher-rubber-like polymers. Schulz (Ber., 74, 
1766, 1941) has explained the temperature factor on the basis 
of the different activation energies for the two tvpes of addition 
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The vapor contact polymerization of butadiene with 
alkali metals serves to control more readily the reaction 
which unpredictably becomes very violent if carried 
out in the liquefied hydrocarbon except if dilute diole- 
fins are applied. The innovation of gradual addition 
of alkali metal reduces the time requirements to a few 
days, fresh metal surfaces being exposed to the hydro- 
carbon vapors more frequently (5). A supplement (0) 
teaches the application of iron, zinc, tin, lead and 
nickel powders in addition to sodium, whereby the re 
action time is reduced to three to four days. A further 
supplement (7) discloses the application of tempera 
tures of 40 to 50° C. An additional supplement (3) 
applies mechanical means to continuously offer fresh 
metal surfaces to the diolefin. (Use of ball mills is 
suggested ) 

\ shore cut to the production of a rubber-like mass 
was suggested by Gesellschaft fur Teerverwertung (9%) 
by removing sulfur from a coke oven distillate boiling 
below 25° C. (benzol forerun), and polymerizing with 
sodium in the presence or absence of ammonia. Sodium 
acetylides are said to precipitate rapidly and are sepa 
rated, whereas butadiene forms a gel gradually. (It 
has been said that a Russian process can make use of 
very low butadiene concentrations ). 

The use of energy supplied by heat and light to 
cause polymerization of diolefins antedates the appl 
cation of metal catalysts such as the alkali metals. 
(Friedrich Bayer and Company) (10). Equal por 
tions of butadiene and isoprene and the use of pipery 
lene are substituted in patents (17) of this company. 
Che heat polymerizate of isoprene prepared in the pres- 
ence of acetic acid anhydride is stabilized by treatment 
with dilute aqueous ammonia or amines (12), this dis 
f polymer 


closure representing an early application « 
zation inhibitors. 

Friedrich Bayer and Company (13) disclose poly 
merization of butadiene and analogs by adding fresh 
diolefin to the sodium polymer. The claim covers also 
the use of natural rubber as accelerating means but no 
example of this method of carrying out the invention 1s 
given, Friedrich Bayer and Company (14) heat di- 
methyl butadiene with or without catalysts until the 
resulting polymer becomes insoluble in alcohol, but 
still remains soluble in benzene. Hoffmann assigned 
a patent (15) to Bayer and Company disclosing the 
production of a somewhat sticky synthetic rubber by 
heating synthetic isoprene in an autoclave to 200° ¢ 
for 10 to 12 hours. Oily material, causing stickiness, 
is removed by steam distillation. 

The Bayer Conipany (16) stabilizes the so-called 
Kondakow product (polydimethyl butadiene) by treat 
ment with bases, e. g., dilute aniline, whereby changes 
in the polymer by oxidation or further polymerization 
are “short stopped.” In a further development (17) 
the bases are already added to the monomer (dimethyl 
butadiene) prior to or in the initial stages of the poly 
merization. A stable rubber is formed. A different 
type of polymerizing agent (blood serums, starch, al 
bumen, urea, glycerol) applied at ordinary tempera 
ture is disclosed in a patent issued to Bayer and Com- 
pany (18) 

Stabilization and removal of oily polymers responsi 
ble for stickiness is effected according to a Badische 
\nilin and Soda Fabrik patent (79) by heating an 
isoprene polymer gradually to 170-160° C in a nickel 
vessel under pressure and in a stream of ammonia 
gas. By applying heat and pressure (autoclave, 150- 
200° C.) the polymerization time for dimethyl buta- 
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diene is reduced to 8 hours (20). Traun’s Forschungs- 
laboratorium discovered (21) that at room temperature 
by increasing the pressure to from 300 to 600 atmos- 
pheres a reduction in polymerization time from four 
to six weeks to five to six days is secured. 

Isoprene polymers are treated with surface active 
agents, e. g., active carbon-active silicic acid according 
to a patent by Meisenburg to I. G. Farbenindustrie 
(22) to remove lower polymers and malodorous sub- 


stances. 


Reduction of Time Requirements 
of Polymerization Reaction 


A Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik patent (23) dis- 
closes the interesting observation, which is probably 
contemporaneous with Schorigin’s work on organo 
metallic compounds, that the sodium-carbon dioxide 
polymerization product may be used to promote the 
polymerization of diolefins. Apparently, the active 
metallo-organic complex, or sufficent surface of al- 
kali metal, are preserved in a carbon dioxide atmos- 
phere after the polymerization is completed. 

However, a later patent (24) discloses the catalytic 
effect of an isoprene polymer, which has been freed of 
metal. The polymerization is carried out at 40° C. and 
extends over four to five weeks. At room tempera- 
ture longer reaction periods are required. The poly- 
merization is much hastened by applying organo-alkali 
compounds (zinc sodium ethyl) instead of sodium 
metal for the polymerization of isoprene (25), the re- 
action being completed in a few hours if heat is applied. 

Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik (26) has dis- 
covered that addition of approximately 5% (by weight 
of sodium) of iron filings shortens the period required 
for the sodium polymerization in a carbon dioxide at- 
mosphere of dimethyl butadiene to three to four days. 

As is to be expected, sodium hydride has been tested 
as polymerization catalyst for butadiene and according 
to an I. G. Farbenindustrie disclosure (27) it causes 
less violent polymerization in the liquid phase than dk 
the alkali metals. Bayer and Companv (28) has dis- 
covered that colloidal mercury acts as a catalyst in 
isoprene polymerizations. 

Bayer and Company (29) carry out the polymeriza- 
tion of dimethyl butadiene in the absence of light by 
exposing the monomer to the Kondakow product for 
three or four weeks. 

A novel and theoretically interesting promoting 
system has been patented by Boris Bysow (30) of 
l.eningrad, who discovered that tautomeric substances 
would act as catalysts in the polymerziation of diolefins. 
Since the compounds listed, e. g., diazoamidobenzene, 
phenyl isocyanate, acetyl acetone and benzoyl acetate, 
are soluble in the diolefin, no stirring is required. The 
reaction is carried out at from 60 to 100° C. Yields of 
approximately 50% of theory are obtained after 
eighteen days, if one per cent (by weight of diolefin) 
each of phenyl isothiocyanate and acetyl acetone are 
applied. The addition of turpentine acts to repress 
formation of dimers. 

In a later disclosure the mass action law is referred 
to to explain this effect. This explanation is, however, 
not free of objections because turpentine does not con- 
tain butadiene dimers; on the other hand, appreciable 
amounts of dimers are known to be formed in pro- 
longed heating of the monomer, and regardless of the 
possible mechanism of action, it is important that tur- 
pentine prevents or reduces dimerization of butadiene. 
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In a Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik patent (3/) 
it is claimed that the heat polymerization period of 
diolefins (isoprene) at 100° C. is reduced to five days 
if 0.2% sulfur (by weight of diolefin) are added, It 
is stated that larger quantities of sulfur not only re- 
tard and decrease the yields of synthetic rubber but 
cause formation of a semi-solid, sticky product. (As 
will be remembered, similar accelerating effects have 
been observed in the polymerization of chloroprene and 
in the emulsion polymerization with sulfur-cortaining 
modifiers). 


Butyl Rubber Type Synthetics 


Muller-Cunradi of I. G, Farbenindustrie (32) has 
shown that by polymerizing butadiene in the presence 
of dissolved, highly polymerized isobutylene by either 
mass or emulsion techniques the physical constants of 
the resulting product are superior to polybutadiene. On 
the other hand, by kneading a small percentage of viny! 
carbazol with polyisobutylene, or by dissolving the 
components and heating, a material possessing mor: 
rubber-like properties than polyisobutylene is secured 
(33). Purified vinyl ether is polymerized with 4iole- 
fins, isobutylene and other unsaturates under conditions 
similar to those applied for isobutylene to yield ther- 
moplastic masses, which at room temperature are moi- 
elastic than rubber and resemble gutta-percha (34). 


Polyolefins (Vistanex, Oppanol) 


Mercaptans and sulfides, when added to the exter 
of 0.05% to isobutylene, slightly retard polymerization 
but yield a product of more uniform molecylar weight 
range, performing a modifier action under conditions 
of mass polymerization. (I. G. Farbenindustrie and 


Standard Oil Development Company) (35). 


Modifiers 


The properties of diolefin mass polymerization such 
as the difficultly controllable polymerization rates and 
varying properties of the resulting product, particu- 
larly excessive stickiness or low degree of plasticity, 
have rather early stimulated a search for regulators 
and modifying agents. 

Diluents have, of course, been resorted to as a means 
of moderating the violent metal catalyzed polymeriza- 
tion rates, but no special claims have been entered. 
Rather small quantities of reactive unsaturated com- 
pounds have been found to exert a favorable influence 
on the course of polymerization as well as on the yield, 
plastic quality and uniformity of the polymers. It 
seems altogether likely that in the manufacture of the 
more recently developed numbered buna rubbers (Buna 
85, Buna 115) modifiers have been applied which tend 
to stop the polymerization chain when a certain mo- 
lecular weight is reached. 

Such compounds which react with some organo- 
alkali compounds, but not with others and also not with 
the free metal under the reaction conditions, are various 
ethers. Tschunkur and Bock of I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie (36) apply low molecular saturated ethers (49% 
isobutyl-ether) and claim quantitative rubber yields 
after reaction periods of three to four days at room 
temperature. The products are said to possess high 
technical value. 

Another I. G. Farbenindustrie patent (37) suggests 
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unsaturated ethers (vinyl-ethyl, ethyl-propenyl, vinyl 
isopropyl, allyl-ethyl, propargyl-ethyl, alpha phenyl- 
vinyl, vinyl-cresyl, vinyl alpha naphthyl, cyclohexeny] 
ether ) At 40 % i reaction period of Ly days is 
given. lI. G. Farbenindustrie has also patented (38) 
the use of various chlorides in quantities of 0.2% by 
weight of hydrocarbon, a polymerization time of three 
days being given (halogen compounds are known to 
react with organo metallics 

Similarly, carbonyl compounds (39) suggested as 
modifiers react with organo-alkali compounds. This 


latter I. G. Farbenindustrie patent suggests also the 
use of diethyl phthalate, but the quantity applied 
(0.2% ) is, however, too small to cause appreciable 
plasticizing action. In another I. G. Farbenindustrie 


\. G. patent (40) 1,4-dioxane is mentioned, and a series 
of compounds including thiophene, hydrocyanic acid, 
acrylonitrile, benzyl cyanide, methyl acetylene, contain 
ing active hydrogen at least in a tautomeric form, are 
given as examples in a further I. G. Farbenindustrie 
pal nt (4] 
Plauson’s Forschungsinstitut 
pioneer work, patented (42) the use of acrolein-sub 


which has been doing 


stituted amine condensation products In polymerizing 


diolefins or their semi-polymerizates at 300 atmospheres 
optionally under the action of ultra violet light or silent 
electrical discharges [wo percent amyl nitrate has 
been found by von | uler $3) to double the vield of 
heat polymerized isoprene, the latter being obtained 


trom turpentine 

Uniform molecular weight polyisobutylenes (Vista 
nex) are produced by application of organic sulfur 
compounds, e.g., low molecular weight mercaptans, 


sulfides, poly-sulfides, hydrogen sulfide and other poly 


merization retarding agents, according to a German 
patent (35) assigned to Standard Oil Development 


( ompany 


Processing 
Lower polymers which are by-products in the heat 
polymerization of diolefins, particularly tsoprene and 


piperylene, cause stickiness and impede vulcanization 
Their removal cannot readily be effected by distillation 
and steaming. Selective solubility of the lower pol 
mer using ethyl acetate is proposed by Heinemann (44 

This solvent may be added prior to polymerization 
Liquid polymers (45) can also be removed by ad 
sorptive carbon, active silica. Apparently volatiliza 
tion rates at 40 to 50° C. are considered sufficiently 


high to make this a pr method 


Stabilization 


Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik (46 
he need of stabilizing 


realized 


toward the end of the la Val 
their methyl] rubber against oxidation by adding to the 
polymerization batch beta naphthol, nitronaphthalene, 
dipiperidyl. (See earlier use of ammonia and amines ) 
(nother patent (47) lies 1% beta naphthol to the 
polymer and dries at C. and a supplement (48 
supplants nitronaphthalene 

[schunkur (49) patented for Friedrich Bayer and 
Company the use of 1% 1,8-naphthalene diamine and 
other. aromatic or heterocyclic di- or polyamino com 
pounds and amino hydroxy-compounds as stabilizers 
for the Kondakow product. Two Badische Anilin and 
Soda Fabrik patents (5() teach prevention of resinifi- 
cation on storage and stickiness on the mills by heating 


ap} 
15 


Nw 
w 
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in nitrogen or ammonia to 160 to 180° C. for several 
hours. Another process by Ephraim (51) involves 
heating isoprene rubber with 10% sulfur, “goloshresin” 
(one-third rosin, two-thirds gas tar from naphthalene 
manufacture) to 135° C. for 3 to 4 hours in the ab- 
sence of air apparently to an under-vulcanized stage. 

Milling isoprene rubber with half its weight of potas- 
sium tartrate at 110 to 112° C. for 1% hours followed 
by dissolving the tartrate with warm water is claimed 
by Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik (52) to improve 
the plasticity of the benzene insoluble product. Another 
patent (53) of this company applies 1% of sodium 
alcoholate on heated rolls (100° C.) for one-half hour. 
\ non-sticky benzene insoluble prdduct of good dura- 
bility is obtained 

In a number of examples in the preceding patents 
rotary type autoclaves have been mentioned. (Special 
claims, protecting a polymerizing vessel with highly 
polished interior and free of rims, have been made by 
I. G. Farbenindustrie (54). <A ball mill type autoclave 
is suggested in a Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik 


patent | 55 


ll—Emulsion Polymerization 
Early Work 


mulsion polymerization technique has been evolved 
in a conscious imitation of nature’s own procedure al 
most since the industrial interest in synthetic rubber 
was raised around 1910. The Friedrich Bayer and 
Company patents (36) apply protein material, which 
also is present in the natural latex and serum, as pro 
tective colloid and supply heat (60° ¢ lor prowonged 
periods 

Che use of catalysts to accelerate this type of poly 
merization was apparently unknown at the time, and 
polymerization periods of from several weeks to sev 
eral months were required for the process The egg 
ilbumen, gelatin, or starch was denatured upon pro- 
longed heating causing the polymerized isoprene to pre 
cipitate prematurely. Addition of inorganic or or 
ganic bases prevented coagulation, which latter was 
effected after completion of polymerization by addition 
of acid. 

\lthough the greater toughness, elasticity and ab 
sence of stickiness have been observed, it is interesting 
to note that the development of emulsion polymeriza 
tion remained in a dormant state until about 1926, 
when work toward the evolution of a practical synthetic 
rubber-like material was resumed in Germany. 

The accelerating effect of nitrogen pressures of the 
yrder of 300 to 600 atmospheres on emulsion polymeri 
zation rates of butadiene at room temperature is noted 
in a patent by Traun’s Forschungslaboratorium (57) 
in 1918, but this process is obviously not of practical 


interest 


Post War Development 


lhe renewed period of activity in German synthetic 
rubber research began about 1925-26. It saw further 
development of mass polymerization, resulting in the 
numbered buna rubbers. It was logical that the first 
patents in this second phase of the development of 
emulsion polymerizates should be directed toward 
shorter reaction periods. Bock and Tschunkur (58) 
were able to show that air, oxygen and peroxides when 
applied to the recipes developed around 1912 caused a 
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reduction of polymerization periods to three to four 
weeks, but more impressive were results with those 
batches containing dimethyl butadiene, either alone or 
with other diolefins, in which cases reaction times of 
from several days to two weeks are reported. 

Tschunkur and co-workers (59) discovered that 
finely divided or colloidal heavy metal oxides, which 
do not contain peroxidic oxygen, eé.g., manganese di- 
oxide, lead dioxide, silver oxide, will cataly ze “polymeri- 
zation. Butadiene and isoprene are polymerized by a 
1% aqueous colloidal solution of manganese dioxide at 
60° C. in about one week, giving a 60% yield of rub 
ber. Even shorter periods are reported for isoprene 
polymerization. 

It is worthy of note that in common with the perox 
idic catalysts suggested earlier, the promoters given in 
this patent are rather strong jae oro In one ex 
ample with isoprene, a 1% solution of potassium per 
m cae inate is applied. This compound is known to 
cause fcaenadiion of the tetrahydroxy derivatives. 

Pummerer (60) has discovered that the polymeriza 
tion of isoprene is hastened by exposure to light in the 
presence of small quantities of carbonyl compounds 
(eosin). 

Glue and skim milk are suggested as emulsifying 
agents in an I. G. Farbenindustrie patent (61) for 
which application was made in 1927. The aqueous 
phase represents only about 25% of the total emulsion 
volume. \Vhen polymerization (hydrogen peroxide 
catalyst) is complete, a cream-like upper stratum 
forms, which is separated and worked up. Coagula 
tion does not appear to be required in this early proc- 
ess. Salts of complex organic bases (e.g., diethyl 
aminoethyl-oleyl amide hydrochloride) are suggested as 
emulsifying agents for er grr in acid media 
by I. G. Farbenindustrie (62). After several days 
reaction at 65° C. a quantitative yield of polymer is 
formed 

Increased polymer yields are claimed by Lecher of 
|. G. Farbenindustrie by applying a system of two 
emulsifying agents (63), one of which serves to emuls 
ify the hydrocarbon in water (e.g., sodium oleate), the 
other (magnesium oleate) for emulsification of the 
aqueous medium in the hydrocarbon; the reaction is 
complete after ten days at 60° C. Also, reducing the 
average particle size of the emulsion by homogenizing 
(64) has been recommended. Various oleates, turkey 
red oil, saponin and Marseilles soap in conjunction 
with buffer solutions to maintain a pH of 4 to 8.5 have 
been applied (65). Polymerized castor oil is sug- 
ested in another I. G. Farbenindustrie patent (66). 

is emulsified in water by efficient agitation in the 
presence of ammonia and the stiff emulsion combined 
with isoprene. With hydrogen peroxide catalyst poly- 
merization is complete in three days at 60° C. 


o 
~ 


A somewhat different approach has been followed 
y Tschunkur and Bock of I. G. Farbenindustrie (67), 
who have discovered that if the reactants are barely 
moist, and emulsion in the common sense of the word 
does not take place, because the batch is not stirred, 
polymerization still proceeds, where as with dried re 
actants a polymer cannot be obtained. (The process has 
been shown in the example to operate with butadiene- 
styrene and other comonomers). An advantage of 
such a process obviously is economy of space and 
simple processing problems in that coagulation, drying, 
etc., is avoided. The process is, however, time con 
suming (ten days at 60 to 70° C.) and if pushed by 
application of modern catalyst and accelerator systems 
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the heat evolution can probably not be readily con- 
trolled. 

Interruption of the emulsion polymerization of buta- 
diene with hydrogen peroxide or benzoyl peroxide Ca- 
talyst in an ammoniacal medium after three days at 
40° C. is disclosed in an I. G. Farbenindustrie patent 
(68), 20 to 30% diolefin remaining unreacted. A more 
plastic product is obtained. The polymerization is short 
stopped by coagulation or inhibitors. 

A polymerization recipe (69) applying 10 kg each of 
dimethyl butadiene and butadiene emulsified in 20 
liters of water with 1 kg sodium stearate, 0.75 kg glue 
and 0.25 kg sodium isobutylnaphthalene sulphonate at 
60° C. for eight to ten days represents the state of the 
art around 1929. It is stated in the disclosure of this 
patent that dimethyl butadiene polymers possess nerve 
and plasticity but lack elasticity and cold resistance, 
whereas butadiene and isoprene are characterized by 
good elasticity and cold resistance but are deficient in 
nerve and plasticity. 

Bock and Tschunkur (70), supplement to German 
patent 578,965, propose the use of 20 to 60 parts by 
weight of silica gel, magnesium carbonate, Dixie clay 
and other fillers of a degree of fineness 

weight of 1 cc 

specific weight 
of under 0.3 micron instead of carbon black as rein 
forcing agents. 


Copolymerization 


The principle of emulsion copolymerization of diole 
fins and vinyl aromatics is laid down in an I. G. Far- 
benindustrie patent (77) by Tschunkur and Bock, filed 
1929. It is recognized that in order to obtain elastic 
properties the diolefin must be present in large excess, 
although with 50% by weight of styrene a soft rubber 
like material is obtained. The products obtainable are 
superior to mechanical mixtures of the comonomers. 
It is stated that partially polymerized monomers may 
be applied. The example, however, does not teach the 
mode of execution of this variation of the process. 

Butadiene, isoprene, dimethyl butadiene, styrene, 
alpha-methy] styrene, divinyl-benzene are mentioned in 
the examples given. The polymerization is carried 
out at from room temperature up to 60° C. with ap 
proximately equal volumes of aqueous solutions of 
emulsifying agents, e.g., sodium stearate, glue sodium 
mono or diisobutyl naphthalene sulfonate, diethyl amino 
ethyl oleyl amide, or the allied aniline chlorohydrate. 
The polymerization period is stated to be several days; 
no catalysts are given in the examples though electro- 
lytes and oxidants are mentioned in the disclosure. The 
claims cover the production of valuable synthetic rub- 
bers by emulsion polymerization of mixtures of diole- 
fins or their “incomplete” polymers with olefin ben- 
zenes, and ring or side chain substituted homologs or 
their “incomplete” polymers as well as impure tech- 
nical mixtures of olefin benzenes, the diolefins or their 
polymers being applied in excess. 

A supplementary patent (72) discloses and claims 
better yields (90% and higher) with alpha vinyl 
naphthalene. By reversing the diolefin vinyl aromatic 
hydrocarbon ratio hard but elastic polymers, relatively 
insoluble in benzene, are obtained (73). The products 
are said to be stable against chemical attack. Higher 
temperatures up to 150°C. and benzoyl peroxide cata 
lyst are applied, quantitative yields being obtained 
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(74 


after two or more days [The same inventors 
find that a vulcanizate with 50% carbon black pos 
sesses a tensile trengt! of 200 to 300 kg cm? ( 2800- 


4200 Ibs 
Diolefin 


sq.in.) and elongation of 600 to 700%. 
acrylonitril and homologous nitril copoly 
mers were patented by Konrad and Tschunkur for 
[. G. Farbenindustrie (75), the emulsion polymeriza 
tion of acrylic acid derivatives having been claimed 
somewhat earlier The of comonomers 
and polymerization conditions are patterned after those 
disclosed for butadiene-styrene copolymers. Another 
comonomer type a system of conjugated 
unsaturated linkages with a participant other than car 
bon is Methyl methy 
lene ethyl ketone and benzalacetone are claimed by I. 
G. Farbenindustrie (77) to produce a higher degree of 
plasticity if copolymerized with butadiene or isoprene. 
\lpha unsaturated ketones had been shown earliet 
by Friedrich Bayer and Company (78) to autopoly 
merize, a process which could be accelerated by oxy 
gen or peroxides (/9) |. G. Farbenindustrie (8&0) 
claims rubber-like polymers, which are insoluble in or 


ratios 


{/@ 


possessing 


an alpha unsaturated ketone. 


ganic solvents and lubricating oils, by polymerizing 
mixtures of butadiene hydrocarbons and _ substituted 


vinyl ethinyl carbinols 

Vinyl esters of higher fatty acids (palmitic, stearic, 
oleic, accelerated polymerization of vinyl 
acetate, even if present only to the extent of a few per 


etc.) cause 


diolefins with vinyl esters of acids with more than four 
carbon atoms but no example other than copolymeriza- 
tion of various vinyl-esters is given (8&7). 

Hopft of I. G. Farbenindustrie (82) has modified 
natural rubber by either mixing Hevea latex with an 
emulsion of a vinyl polymer, or by polymerizing a 
vinyl compound in Hevea latex and coagul.cang with 
aluminum sulfate. 


Modifiers 


Emulsion polymers suffer in the non-vulcanized 
state from a lack of plastic*ty, solubility, and tack. Or- 
ganic hydrazine derivatives (83) added in small quan- 
tities (19%) to butadiene are claimed to improve solu- 
vility and processability of butadiene polymers. Chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons (carbon tetra chloride, dichloro 
ethylene, hexachloroethane) and water soluble chlor- 
ine compounds, e.g., chlora-hydrate and trichloroacetic 
acid, are the first reference on record (84) of the ac- 
celerating, modifying and desensitizing effect of chlori 
nated compounds. The retarding effect of impuriti 
in the monomers of technical grade is eliminated and 
plastic properties of the rubber are markedly improved. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie (8&5) the addition of 
tertiary amylphenol disulfide or phenyl beta naphthyl 
amine as a benzene solution to Buna S emulsion. The 
coagulum becomes stabilized and after vulcanization 
the product possesses superior tensile strergth, elonga- 


disclose 





cent. The copolymers are said to be resistant against tion, plasticity and stability against discoloration when 
water and cold Claims cover the copolymerization ol exposed to illumination. 
LIST OF EFERENCES 
Patent Date of Patent Date of —_~ 
Inventor or Assignes Number Application* Publication Inventor or Assignes Number Application® Publication 
(1) Matthews & Strange 19,868 10-24-11 7-30-12 45) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G.... 511,540 11-13-2 10-31-30 
(2) Friedrich Bayer & Co 80,959 3-21-1: 12-1-14 (46) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 333,496 8-22-18 2-28-21 
(3) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 87,787 9.4.12 it ] (47) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 330,741 2-27-18 2-16-26 
(4) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabs 4.818 }-23-1 6-29-17 (48) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 332,305 22 18 26-21 
(5) Luther & Heuck to I. G. Far (49) Tschunkur to Bayer & Co..... 366,114 8-22 18 12-29-2 
ben AG 3,886 4-25-29 21-31 (50) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 271,849 1-2-12 19-14 
(6) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 94,817 12-10-12 6-29-17 (51) Julius Ephraim .. 273,774 +-1-13 6-14 
(7) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabri 294,818 1-23-13 6-29-17 (52) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 279,780 1-10-14 8-14 
(8) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 296,787 5-17-13 1-10-18 (53) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 280,197 +-16-1 11-6-14 
(9) Gesellschaft fur Teerverwertung 48,178 11-21-11 6-13-12 (54) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G.... 540,224 10-12-2 11-31 
(10) Friedric! Bayer & Ce 35,423 9-30-09 6-10-11 (55) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 296,787 17-13 1-10-18 
(11) Friedrich Bayer & ¢ »55,679 4.1-10 1-13-13 (56) Baver * Ce P 254,672 1-26-1 1 11-1 
15, 6R¢ 12-28-09 6-19-11 255,129 13-1 20-1 
(12) Friedrich Baye & ¢ 7,81 3-24-11 3-14-13 lraun’s Forschungslaboratorium 329,59 11-1-18 , 
(13) Friedrich Bayer & ¢ »48.399 3-24-11 6-20-12 8) B & Tschunkur to I. G. 
(14) Friedrich Bayer & ¢ 50,33 12-28-09 9-6-12 Farber A.G ° ! )-27-3 
(15) Hoffmann to Bayer & ¢ 690 p-12 9-6-12 9) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 7-21-27 4-31 
(16) Friedrich Baye & 920 8-8-11 9-12-12 (60) Pummere ‘ ‘ 1-18-31 8-33 
(17) Friedrich Bayer & ( 6,413 11-1-11 10-1 61) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. 10-18-27 -19-31 
(18) Friedrich Bayer & ( 1,548 12-13-11 12-6-12 (62) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. ) g 23-32 
(19) RBadische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 71.849 11 l 19.14 (63) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. 18-28 6-8-31 
(20) Friedrich Bayer & ( 54,868 3-15-1 12-18-1 (64) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 3-17-28 6-4-31 
(21) Traut I t 9.59 11-1-18 11-23-20 (65) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G ).27 )-19-32 
(22) Il. G. Farbeni: strie A.G 11,54 11-13-2 10-31-3 (66) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 8-26-28 »-4-31 
{ ) Badische Anilin & Soda I rik R1¢ 11-7-1 6-29-17 (67) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 7-22-31 27-32 
(24) Radische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 7€ 5-4-18 11-23-21 7-3 
(25) Badische Anilin & Soda Fal & 7-1 1-20-1 (68 rG Farbenindustrie A.G 1-1 { »-34 
(26) RBadische Anilin & S 1 Fabri 4.8 10-1 6-29-1 69) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G ) 8 
(27) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 2,090 7-13-28 $-30-31 (70) Bock & Tschunkur to I. G 
(28) Friedrich Baver & ( $959 7-21-1 1-24-13 Farben A.G P 580,54 1-29-28 7-12-33 
(29) Friedrich Rayer & ¢ 1,371 9.1-11 11-30-12 71) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 570,980 7-21-29 2-27-3 
(30) Boris Bysow 1,90 12-20-27 $-2-31 (72) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 73,568 4-26-36 $-3-33 
(31) Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 1.37 13-11 9.17-1 (73) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G . 588,785 12-9-3 1-27-33 
(32) Muller-Cunradi ¢t I. G. Far (74) Bock & Tschunkur to I. G 
ben., A.G 677,433 1-23-37 6-26-39 Farben., A.G 532,45¢ 7-21-29 8.28.31 
(33) Muller-Cunradi to I. ¢ Far ) Konrad & Tschunkur to I. G 
ben., A.G 673,129 4.15.37 3-16-39 Farben A.G 658,172 4-26-30 8 
(34) Muller-Curradi ¢ l Far 76) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 654,989 2-18-3 6-38 
her AG 634,295 4.19.34 &.22-36 77) ¥. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 543,343 1-21-3( 2-4-32 
(38) I. G. Farhenindustrie A. 659.471 1.29.36 4.38 (78) Baver & Co 309,224 12-11-1 4-17 
(36) 1. G. Farbenindustrie A.¢ §75.371 4.1.28 4-27-32 (79) Tschunkur & Bock to I. G 
(37) 1. G. Farbenindustr A. $75,439 10.29 4.28.33 Farben., A.G , . 555,859 6-8-27 8-3-32 
(38) T. G. Farbenindustrie A. 4.668 10-11-29 §.11-31 (80) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 673,128 1-6-37 3-17-39 
(39) 1. G. Farbenindustrie A.( 12,455 6-11-29 8.28.31 (81) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. 593,399 6-32 26-34 
(40) 1. G. Farhbenindustrie A. §20,104 1.26.29 3.7.31 (82) Honff to T. G. Farben., A.G 623,351 10-20-3 18 
(41) 1. G. Farbenindustrie A.G §92,9¢ 2-12-3 1.34 (83) Schmidt & Bock to I. G 
(42) Plaueon’s Forschungsinstitut 371.710 11.1.18 17-22 Farben... A.G 504,436 3-22-29 8-7-3 
(43) von Euler 391 MRR 1-9-13 1.3.17 (84) Tschunkur & Bock to I. G. 
14) Arti Heiner 76.678 8-6-1 7-13-14 Farben... A.G §32.271 1-16-30 8-22-31 
(85) I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G 702,210 12-25-36 2-1-41 
® The meaning and importance of the dates of anplicetion for a German patent differs from that of U. S. Patents in that the period during which 
a German patent remat: n force be@inse one day ofter its filine and ends after eighteen vears Supplementary patents expire on the same date 
as the main patent but are not invalidated by cancellation of the latter 


(To be concluded in the January, 1944, issue) 
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Effect of Small Amounts of Guayule Rubber 


on GR-S Compounds 


By LEONARD H. COHAN and BEULAH C. MYERSON 


Research Laboratory, Continental Carbon Co.,. Chicago, Ill. 


LANS for the production of domestic guayule rub 

ber have fluctuated widely in the last two years. 

At the present writing the domestic guayule pro 
gram has been drastically curtailed. Despite this an 
appreciable amount of guayule is and will continue to 
be available to the rubber industry. During 1943 we 
will import about 7,000 tons of guayule from Mexico 
and in late 1944 and 1945 this amount should be aug- 
mented by several thousand tons of the domestic 
product. Although these quantities are small com- 
pared with our total rubber requirements, they are 
sufficient to allow the mixing of guayule in small per- 
centages with GR-S for many products. 

Guayule is high in natural resin and is quite tacky 
and thus appears to be a logical material to improve 
the tack and processing of GR-S. The experiments 
described below show the effect of 5, 10 and 20% of 
guayule on two typical GR-S channel black stocks 
containing respectively Continental AA (EPC) and 
ontinental A (MPC) (1). 

The base formula used was as follows: 
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Field of two-year old irrigated guayule 


The stocks were milled in accordance with previously 
described procedure for GR-S (2) and were cured at 
307° F. 

Domestic underesinated guayule was used through- 
out. This material has been reported (%) to contain 
about 16% resin and other acetone soluble materials. 
For the series of stocks listed in Table I, Naugatuck 
GR-S was used. 

Sodium acetate has been found by other investi- 
gators to activate the cure of guayule and was used in 
the above formula for this purpose. 

Rubber tests are presented in Table I. The cure 
giving best tensile strength is in all cases close to 65 
minutes. In Figures 1 to 4 the more important prop- 
erties are plotted at this cure. 

Stress-Strain Behavior: As shown in Fig. 1, tensile 
for the Naugatuck GR-S is increased by the replace- 
ment of five parts of GR-S with guayule, while the 
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use of larger amounts of. guayule causes the tensile to 
drop. 

In Table II tensile values for the same set of stocks 
using GR-S from another source are given. The results 
ire several hundred pounds per square inch lower than 
in Table | and show no appreciable trend in tensile with 
increasing guayule. 

It is worth noting that the tensile for Grade A is 
several hundred pounds greater than for Grade AA for 
all blends and for both types of GR-S. 

Modulus is decreased by the addition of guayule and 
elongation is increased. Grade AA has lower modu- 
lus and higher elongation than Grade A for most of 
the blends. 

Breaking Set: Breaking set increases slightly with 
increasing percent of guayule. Grades AA and A give 
equivalent results. 

Resistance to Heat Aging: Stocks were aged twenty- 
four hours in air at 100° C. Aged elongation and also 
per cent retention of the original elongation increase 
as the amount of guayule in the blend increases. Ten 
sile values also appear to indicate slightly better aging 
for the blends containing guayule. Tensile and elonga 
tion results are plotted in Fig. 2. 

Durometer: Likewise in Fig. 2, the durometer read 
ing 30” after application of pressure is plotted. The 
readings indicate that hardness is not affected by 
guayule content up to 10% guayule. However, addi- 
tion of 20% guayule produces a softer stock. Instan 
taneous durometer readings given in Table I show the 
same behavior. 

Tear Resistance: Tear increases slightly with in 
creasing guayule content. No appreciable difference 
was observed between AA and A (Fig. 3). 

Abrasion Loss: Abrasion loss increases steadily as 
the amount of guayule is increased (Fig. 3). The 
difference between Grade AA and A is not large, but 
Grade A shows the lower loss for most of the blends. 

Rebound: Rebound at 25° C. as indicated in Fig. 3 
is constant up to 10% guayule, but falls off at 20%. 
Grade AA gives appreciably higher resilience than A 
for all blends. Rebound at 100° C. as determined on 
another series of stocks not included in this paper 
shows the same general trend. 

Flex Crack Growth Resistance: Resistance to flex 
crack growth as indicated by the number of kilocycles 
required to increase an 0.2 cm. initial cut to 1.2 cm. 
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is plotted in Fig. 4. The resistance increases appreci- 
ably with addition of guayule. Even as little as 5% 
guayule causes an increase of 50 to 100% in the 
resistance to crack growth; 20% produces an increase 
of about 200%. 

Grade AA gives higher resistance to crack growth 
than Grade A for all blends. 

Tubing and Plasticity: These properties are plotted 
in Fig. 4. The trends indicate that ease of processing 
increases as the guayule content increases. As might 
be expected AA tubes somewhat faster and is softer 
(lower Williams plasticity) than Grade A for all 
blends. However the stocks containing guayule ap- 
pear to show less difference between AA and A than 
does the straight GR-S stock. 

The appearance of tubed stocks was quite similar 
for all samples ; however, the stocks containing guayule 
seemed to show slightly less shrinking than the pure 
GR-S stocks. 

Tack: As noted qualitatively in Table I tack increases 
steadily as the amount of guayule increases. The 
difference in tack due to as little as 5% guayule can 
be quite readily noticed ; however, even the stock con- 
taining 20% guayule has somewhat less tack than 
natural rubber. 

The effect of 5, 10, and 20% of domestic underesi- 
nated guayule in GR-S channel black stocks containing 
respectively fifty parts of Continental AA and hfty 
parts of Continental A has been determined. The addt- 
tion of guayule improves tack and processability. The 
cured stocks are less stiff, more elastic and have better 
resistance to heat aging and flex cracking; however, 
abrasion resistance as determined on a DuPont abrader 
is lower. 

Stocks containing 5% guayule also appear to improve 
tensile of GR-S from some sources. The addition of 
5% guayule to GR-S for some products is possible 
even with the present availability of guayule, and may 
be of practical interest. 
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Advances in Rubber During 1943 


\R censorship has kept information on many of 
the technological advances made in 1943 fron 
public knowledge Paradoxically, however, one 
of the greatest of these advances is an achievement 
unparalleled in U. S. industrial history which was so 
successful that widespread publicity, rather than 
secrecy, has been the rule The Baruch report (1), 
dated September 10, 1942, disclosed, among other 
things, the fact that unless seemingly unpossible quan 
tities of synthetic rubber were produced during 1943, 
the entire course of the war might easily be altered. 

Some privately-financed and government-owned syn 
thetic rubber plants were already in production at the 
time of the release of the Baruch report, though the 
total amount of synthetic rubbers of all types actually 
being produced was probably under a rate of 50,000 
tons per year. Extensive plans too had been made for 
the building of huge plants, at the time of the release 
of the report. 


Standard Design Plant Established 


\ “standard design” copolymer plant with an annual 
capacity of 30,000 tons, had been established, based on 
experiences gained in the plants already in production 
A sufficient number of these standard plants to produce 
the required total amount of synthetic rubber was then 
scheduled, and construction on some of these was 
begun as early as September, 1942. 

Announcements of the completion dates of these and 
related butadiene and styrene plants began to appear 
early and continued throughout the year (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, &, 9, 10). The largest of the copolymer plants 
(10) is scheduled to produce GR-S at the rate of 120,- 
000 long tons annually. This is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 600,000 acres of rubber plantation, each acre of 
which has about 120 trees and each tree requires 150 
tappings per year. 

The latest available public report on production of 
synthetic rubk sr was given by Col. Bradley Dewey at 
the 106th meeting of the American Chemical Society 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 6 to 10, 1943. It was 
reported there that two-thirds of the annual scheduled 
production of 850,000 long tons of synthetic rubbers 
had already been completed and that there was every 
assurance that all plants would be in operation by the 
end of the year. Thus, this nation near the end of 
1943 is already past the danger it once faced of com- 
plete collapse of both military and domestic fronts 
caused by the lack of an adequate supply of “rubber.” 

Note: This report was presented by the author at the annual meeting 


of the Rubber and Plastics Group of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers held in New York City on December 1-2, 1943 


By J. W. LISKA 


Physics Research Division, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
4{kron, Ohio 


lhe credit for this splendid record of achievement 
must be share by research scientists of the rubber, 
petroreum and alcohol industries and a large group of 
chemical, construction, design and mechanical engi 
neers. As a result of the combined efforts of the 
above mentioned groups, this country has been able to 
design, construct and put into production, within a 
time of about two years, plants for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubbers at an annual rate which greatly ex- 
ceeds our normal, over-all consumption of natural 
rubber in any year previous to the war. Evidence that 
this truly remarkable achievement has been recognized 
is found in the fact that the American synthetic rubber 
industry received the 1943 Award for Chemical Engi- 
neering Achievement. 

Although the primary problem of obtaining an ample 
supply of rubber has been solved in 1943, many other 
problems have not been so fortunately concluded. 
Manpower shortages, shortages of manufacturing 
equipment and manufacturing capacity are some of the 
unsolved problems outside of the scope of this report 
which make conservation of manufactured ruber 
goods (particularly passenger car tires) mandatory in 
spite of the present adequacy of supply of raw syn- 
thetic rubber. Still other problems have been the object 
of many intensive researches, only a few of which, 
however, have been published. 


Search for Substitutes Continues 


The search for natural rubber substitutes other than 
GR-S continued during 1943. T°.e commercial pro- 
duction of Agripol, a synthetic, rubber-like material, 
was announced late in 1942 (11). This material is 
one of a class of “chemurgic rubbers” such as Norepol, 
Vulprene and Sulprene which are essentially deriva 
tives of fatty oils. An excellent article giving the prop- 
erties, uses, limitations, etc., of this type of synthetic 
rubber has been published (12). Other chemurgic 
rubbers introduced were Kem-Pol (13) and Witcogum 
(14). It is claimed that no critical chemicals or 
equipment are used in the manufacture of the latter 
two, but like the others they can only be considered a 
substitute for rubber in applications where low elonga- 
tion and low tensile properties can be tolerated. 

An interesting new development was revealed in the 
announcement (15) that sponge rubber could be pro- 
duced from some of these chemurgic rubbers. Although 
inferior to natural rubber sponge in flexibility and 
compressibility at normal temperatures, it is claimed to 
be superior in these properties at low temperatures. A 
somewhat different polyester rubber (mamed Paracon) 
was also developed and is in limited production as a 
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specialty rubber (16, 17). The tensile and elongatio 
of Paracon are reported to be higher than those of the 
other chemurgic rubbers mentioned, though no decails 
have been released as to the maximum attainable values 
of these propertie>. 

A considerable number of non-chemurgic rubber sub- 
stitutes were also introduced. Although some of these 
products do not even possess the principal characteristic 
properties of rubber (high extensibility and tensile 
strength) their use, wherever possible, resulted in the 
saving of a considerable quantity of natural rubber. 
Among these might be mentioned: Bubblefil (78), an 
interesting substitute for sponge rubber or Kapok, 
made of cellophane; Haydenite (19), a plastic coating 
material for raincoats having a polyvinyl butyral base ; 
wool felt (20); cattle hair felt (21), a shock-absorbent 
material used for padding the interior of tanks; Sty- 
raloy (22), a synthetic hydrocarbon elastomer said to 
possess excellent low temperature flexibility and elec 
trical properties; Synflex FT-11 (23), and Marvinol 
(24) a thermoplastic material reported to be completely 
reclaimable and to have excellent air retention proper- 
ties which make it superior to natural. rubber for use 
in inner tubes. 


Superiority of Substitutes Reported 


In the field of adhesives, bonding materials and tank 
lir ngs, many of the rubber “substitutes” are proving 
vastly superior to the natural material. Cycleweld 
(25) and Reanite (26), bonding processes based on the 
use of synthetic materials, are reported to produce 
bigher strength bonds between materials of a more 
diverse nature thar had previously been found possible 
with natural rubber. Substitution of this type of bond 
ing for rivetting in certain aircraft and tank applica 
tions results in a large saving in man-hours and mate- 
rial. The post-war possibilities of this significant ad 
vance appear almost unlimited. Details of the Redux 
bonding process (27), announced by the British, are 
being kept secret and are available only to those en 
gaged in essential war work. A new adhesive to re- 
place rubber has been announced (28) for use on mask 
ing paper. The results of extensive tests on synthviic 
rubber cements of various kinds have been published 
(29, 30) 

Literally scores of materials were introduced to the 
rubber industry, especially in the early months of 1943, 
as means of overcoming some of the shortcomings of 
GR-S (low plasticity, low tack) or to “extend” the 
limited supplies of both GR-S and natural rubber. All 
of these materials were reportedly made of non-critical 
chemicals ; some — double purposes such as plas- 
ticizer and tackifier or tackifier- extender , ete. 

Typical of such materials are: Turgum (37 )—plasti- 
cizer and tackifier ; Falkomer (32)—extender and plas- 
ticizer ; Synthol (33 )—tackifier and plasticizer ; Plastac 
(34)—processing aid; Galex (35)—plasticizer; Thio- 
kol TP-90 (36)—a low temperature plasticizer ; Syntac 
(37 )—plasticizer ; Plastender (38)—a reinforcing type 
plasticizer; Estac (39)—tack producing plasticizer; 
Polymel (40)—plasticizer, softener, extender and gen- 
eral processing aid Norab (41)—extender Oroplasts 
(42)—-plasticizer and extender; and JMH (43)—pep- 
tizer for GR- 

The evaluation of this long (though necessarily in- 
complete) list of materials imposed a serious burden 
on the testing facilities of the rubber industry, and 
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particularly those of the smaller rubber manufacturers. 
It is expected that as the supply of GR-S increases, the 
necessity for using some of these materials (especially 
the “extender” ) will decrease proportionately, as is to 
be expected. 

A significant advance in tank linings was marked 
by the announcement of synthetic rubber linings for 
concrete gasoline tanks (44, 45). The use of this lining 
overcomes the tendency of the concrete to crack and 
allow the gasoline to escape and also prevents the gaso- 
line (particularly high octane fuel) from the deteriora- 
tion which woula result from direct contact with con- 
crete. Conservation of steel, vitally important in 1943, 
was thus effected and underground concrete tanks 
became practicable—an obvious advantage for storage 
at military depots. Another specialty lining announced 
was Synflow (46). 

\lthough some of the synthetic rubbers, and par- 
ticularly GR ire quite similar to the natural rubber 
products, nevertheless some very fundamental differ- 
ences in physical properties and chemical reactions 
exist. The effects of various pigments, concentration 
of pigments, sulfur content, type and amounts of ac- 
celerator, antioxidant, softener, activators, etc., on 
natural rubber vulcanizates all had been thoroughly 
investigated in continuing researches extending over 
a period of a number of years. The high state of 
excellence of the many rubber products was a direct 
result of the full use of this large fund of information. 
[f the best possible products were to be made from 
the substitute raw materials, it was imperative that a 
similar fund of data be accumulated quickly. Intensive 
researches were begun and a vast amount of informa- 
tion was freely interchanged at industry-wide com- 
mittee meetings. Much the largest share of this infor- 
mation was never published in the literature, but was 
simply handed out to the industry representatives at the 
various meetings, in the form of mimeogr: aphed, confi- 
dential reports. As a result of this action, full use of 
all existing test facilities was made to advance synthetic 
rubber technology speedily to a high degree during the 


vear 1943. 


Significant Papers Published 


A number of significant papers were published, sup- 
plementing the data distributed through committees. 
These include articles on accelerators (47), sulfur be- 
havior in GR-S contrasted with that in natural rubber 
(48), blending of various synthetics (49, 50), com- 
pounding of GR-S (51), of Guayule rubber (52, 53, 54, 
55), of Butyl rubber (56), manufacturing and proces- 
sing of synthetic rubbers (57, 58), the effects of vz rious 
carbon blacks on the various synthetics (59, 60, 61, 62 
synthetic cable insulation (63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68), zinc 
oxide as a pigment (69), and densities of synthetics 
(70). 

Similar significant advances have been made in the 
field of measurement of physical properties of syn- 
thetics. New techniques have been developed for the 
measurement of cut growth (71), heat generation (72), 
swelling (73), resilience (74), and flex cracking (75). 
The tear resistance of GR-S vulcanizates after coming 
into contact with petroleum products has also been 
investigated (76). 

In general, each of the synthetics excels in some one 
(or more) characteristic property. Papers illustrating 
such unique properties (77, 78) have assisted the tech- 
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nologist in choosing a particular type of synthetic rub- 
ber for a given specialty application. 

New uses for semi-conducting rubber (commercially 
used for the first time in reducing or eliminating static 
shock on passenger buses) are being found almost 
daily. Its most recent application is in a new type of 
de-icing device (79). In addition to the unpublished 
committee reports on this subject, excellent papers on 
the effect of carbon black particle size on conductivity 
(SU) and the conducting properties of neoprene (81) 
have been published in 1943 

lhe physical and mechanical properties of rubber at 
low temperatures have been the subjects of laboratory 
investigations for a number of years, though no satis 
factory test o1 evaluation te hnique had been developed. 
Che substitution of synthetics (some of which became 
hard or even brittle at relatively high temperatures) in 
combat vehicles for natural rubber made it necessary 
to develop new ways ol evaluating the low temperature 


properties ot il] the elastomers 


Test Techniques Described 


Descriptions of a number of test techniques wer: 
published (82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90), testifying 
to the importance of this phase of rubber technology 
in the war effort and to the extremely rapid advances 
effected \dditional descriptions of new tests were 
disclosed in papers (as yet unpublished ) presented al 
the Fall meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry 
of the American Chemical Society (see abstracts of 
papers in RupBper Ace [N. \Y l, issue of September, 
1943 ) 

\lthough the need for passenger car tire replace 
ments is still great, the disappointing results of th 
extensive 1942 search for an “interim tire” left almost 
no hope for even a partially good solution in 1943 
\ suggestion for reclaiming millions of passenger car 
inner tubes was made near the beginning of 1943 (91) 
but apparently the disadvantages of tubeless tire opera 
tion outweighed the advantages to be gained by adding 
these millions of tubes to the already huge, unproc 
essed scrap rubber piles, so that no action was taken 
by the authorities. A carpet-like material impregnated 
with asphalt has been proposed as a re-cap for certain 
light duty service applications (92). A new “carpet 
pile” re-tread has been announced recently (93), but as 
vet no official decision has been made as to whether or 
not allocations will be made to produce them in suffi 
cient quantity. 

Only a few of the undoubtedly large number of 
rubber or synthetic products made tor the armed forces 
have been made public \ new life saving suit, em 
ploying an interesting all-rubber interlocking zipper, has 
been described (94) An improvement in the efficiency 
of the self-sealing fuel tanks now being used on certain 
types of war planes is reported to have been effected 
through the use of glass cloth (95). The blanket of 
glass cloth is said to prevent “flowering” of the metal 
into the rubbery self-sealing material of the tanks 
Three new airplane tires introduced in 1943 (96, 97 
YS) are reported to resist skidding on icy runways, thus 
aiding pilots operating under winter conditions. Re 
ports on war materials from foreign countries too, are 
meager and can only suggest the progress and advances 
made there. To a new “camel tread” sand tire is 
ascribed part of the success of the British Eighth 
Army in defeating Rommel in Africa (99) Results of 


tests on Aok-Saghyz tires, started in 1933, have just 
begun to be reported (100). 

Although the principal stress has been placed on 
GGR-S production as a source of rubber in quantity, 
investigations of other sources have been continued in 
1943. Accurate data on the progress and present state 
ot development are extremely difficult to obtain. How- 
ever, it is known that extensive plantings of the Crypto 
stegia vine have been made in Haiti and tapping by a 
new high-production technique is reported to have be- 
gun (101, 102, 103). An ultimate production of 12,- 
000 tons per year (after completion of the proposed 
program of 100,000 acres under cultivation) is pre- 
dicted, though 1943 production was only a fraction of 
this quantity. 

Substantial cultivation of Hevea brasiliensis has also 
been started in Haiti, Brazil, Panama, Ecuador and 
Colombia. A tremendous amount of effort is being 
expended to develop these sources even though no 
appreciable amounts of rubber can be expected for a 
number of years at best. Vigorous efforts to organize 
collection of wild rubber in the Latin-American regions 
have also been pursued (104, 103). The total amount 
thus collected is difficult to estimate, but even though 
only a fraction of our total needs, is an important con 
tribution in view of the desirability of using some 
natural rubber blended with GR-S (Buna S) in heavy 
duty tires. 

The guayule situation has not been definitely settled 
as yet. With the completion of the synthetic rubber 
program very nearly accomplished, expansion of the 
guayule program is now being urged (106). Another 
native plant, the Jojoba nut, is reported to yield a 
rubber-like material of some interest (107). One of 
the most recent estimates of the total availability of 
crude rubber places the amount at 180,000 tons per 
year (101). Of this amount, 110,000 tons were re 
ported to be coming from Ceylon, 40,000 tons from the 
Western Hemisphere and 30,000 tons from Africa. 

The total Liberian production (estimated at 14,000 
tons annually) was said to be going to the United 
States. Several other interesting articles on the sub 
ject of rubber in Tropical America, some of them deal 
ing also with post-war prospects, have been published 


108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113) 


Research Largely Unpublished 


No report of this nature would be complete without 
mention of the enormous amount of chemical and 
physical research which, though largely unpublished, 
contributed so markedly to the successful solution of 
our rubber supply problem in 1943. The relatively 
few papers published on emulsifying agents deter 
gents, etc. (114, 115, 116), new or improved methods 
of chemical analysis (117, 118) and high polymers 
studies (119, 120) can only serve as indications of the 
direction in which chemical technology is progressing. 
In the field of physical analysis too, increasing use was 
made of older tools, such as the X-ray diffraction 
apparatus (121) and the infra-red spectroscope (122) 

One of the newest and most widely publicized re- 
search tools—the electron microscope was also exten- 
sively employed (123) though details are almost com 
pletely lacking. New methods for the production of 
raw materials in large quantities (principally butadiene 
and styrene) based on the use of both chemurgic 
(grain alcohol) and petroleum products were found 
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and are described in the literature (124, 125, 126, 127, 
128). An important symposium on a subject vital to 
synthetic rubber manufacture reaction rates in 
which the theories and practical knowledge of some of 
the nation’s best minds played prominent parts, was 
held during 1943 (129). 

The rayon-cotton tire cord controversy has continued 
to be a bitterly discussed point (130), but William M. 
Jeffers’ initial stand has been consistently supported, 
hence rayon is still being employed almost exclusively 
in heavy duty synthetic tires for the armed services. 
Progress reports (131, 132) issued by the Rubber 
Director have kept the nation informed during the year 
on one of the most critical situations of the war. There 
is little doubt that these reports, based on frankness 
and a high degree of accuracy, had much to do with the 
whole-hearted codperation of the country in the emer- 
A somewhat less widely circulated but none 
the less interesting “report” was the Charles Goodyear 


gency. 
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Memorial Lecture “The Second Mile” given in 1943 
by L. B. Sebrell (133). 

Some of the plastics “substitutes” for natural rubber, 
like some synthetic rubbers, were found to be superior 
to the original material in some respects and applica- 
tion. Only a very brief mention will be made in this 
report on such items. The use of plastics for packag- 
ing of war goods (134) and plastics, natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers as protective agents against war gases 
(135) was described in published articles. 

Interesting post war possibilities are contained in the 
reports on synthetic resin emulsions for paper satura- 
tion (136) and the use of rubber airbags in applying 
omni-directional pressure in molding of space-curved 
plastic-ply wood (137) It should be emphasized that 
these are but a small fraction of the large number of 
such reports which would be more properly included in 
the report on the Advances in Plastics during 1943 and 
hence, to avoid possibilities of duplication, are not 
enumerated in this report. 
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Pressure-Type Refractometer 


NGAGED in the continuous production of butadiene, 
the Shell Development Company, Emeryville, Cali- 
fornia, encountered the problem of instrumentation, 
capable of indicating the purity of the products as it 
flowed through a processing pipeline, since continuous 


production makes it impractical to collect samples for 
removal to a testing laboratory. 


Forced to develop an instrument for the purpose, 
since no commercial instrument was available, the Shell 
technical staff found a solution to their problem in the 
measurement of the physical factor of refractive index 
as an indication of purity of butadiene. Since buta- 
liene under atmospheric pressure boils at 19° C., re- 
fractometric readings must be made either under pres- 
sure or at decreased temperature. With this new 
instrument readings are taken at the pressure at which 
butadiene is produced. 


The liberal policy of the Shell Development Co., 
coupled with the collaboration of its technical staff, 
has enabled the Precision Scientific Co., 1750 No. 
Springfield Ave., Chicago, Ill., to manufacture and 
market the Shell Continuous Flow Pressure-Type Re- 
fractometer. Utilizing the original Shell design, the 
Precision technical staff has incorporated certain struc- 
tural modifications and refinements dictated by a 
knowledge of the widely divergent conditions under 
which an instrument of this type may be put to con- 
venient use. 


The instrument embraces a _ refractometer, with 
dipping prism mounted in a pressure cell through which 
the liquid, whose index of refraction is to be measured, 
flows continuously under the pressure existing in the 
process flow-line, while being maintained at constant 
temperature. Both pressure and temperature main- 
tained within the instrument are adjustable to meet 
individual installation requirements and applications to 
various liquids. 
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Maintaining Excitation for Motors 


LARGE rubber company had the problem of main- 

taining excitation for various synchronous motors 
connected to station auxiliary drives. A 40 kw, 250 
volt motor-driven exciter supplied the excitation for 
these synchronous machines; an automatic transfer 
switch immediately transfers the fields to the emer- 
gency power supply, should the normal service fail. 


SYN. Mor. FLDS, 


#00 A, ” 200A, 


Ma -/14 - TRANSITION INTERLOCKS 


During the change-over, the motors continue to operate 
with no noticeable tendency to get out of step. 

This desired operating condition was obtained 
through introduction of a discharge resistor into the 
circuit during the transfer period. The resistor is pro- 
portioned, as to current and ohmic values, to suit the 
time constants of the various synchronous motor fields ; 
in this way, the normal field current continues to flow 
during the period of transfer. 

The field contactor transfer-switch is push button 
operated and is held closed by operating coils which 
are controlled by a voltage relay on the main excitation 
system. Low voltage on the exciter system will result 
in transfer, by spring operation, to the emergency 
source. The field contactor seals itself closed and 
sounds a bell alarm when it transfers to the emergency 
power supply. (Data from Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.) 
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NUMBER NINE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


Better Management for the Rubber Factory 





TX— INFLATION 


By ARTHUR ROBERTS 


about inflation, it is in terms of our currency, but 

there is another form of inflation that he seldom 
considers; yet it is a hazard to his welfare too. We 
refer to inflation of the balance sheet or financial state- 
ment. Recent field studies show that the balance sheets 
of rubber products manufacturers carry too much 
water and this is largely because the statements are sel- 
dom analyzed. Even those who analyze their profit 
and loss statements consistently are wont to let balance 
sheet analysis slide ; yet both of these records should be 
studied critically from month to month. 


W even the rubber products manufacturer thinks 


Paper Net Worth No Criterion 


In checking over the balance sheets of a number of 
rubber products manufacturers during the past 6 
months, we found that the net worth showed as much 
as 40 per cent inflation, an unwholesome condition that 
may imperil survival and give trouble in the postwar 
period when the big demand for rubber goods may re- 
quire expansion and modernization of present facilities 
and only those in a sound financial position will be able 
to swing the investment. 

A healthy looking net worth on paper may belie the 
figures. It may be bloated by inaccuracies in support- 
ing accounts and the business may need doctoring. Be- 
fore the war, the balance sheet could be checked semi- 
annually with safety because business kept to a more 
even keel then, but today, changes are coming so rapidly 
that a monthly check is essential. Let us look into the 
main phases of balance sheet analysis as it concerns the 
rubber product manufacturer today. 

Current assets: Cash, receivables and inventory. Be- 
fore the war, if cash was 25 per cent of current liabil- 
ities, this was considered a safe ratio. Today, your 
cash should run at least,35 per cent of current liabilities. 
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Because money is more plentiful, there is a tendency to 
be satisfied with a lower cash balance, strange as it 
seems. Sometimes the management draws more re- 
muneration, is more lax with credits and collections or 
too pre-occupied with governmental regulations and 
their vague vagaries to pay attention to the little loss- 
leaks that mount up in time. This is poor business 
practice today. Keep the cash account above prewar 
level and the receivables to 50 per cent of prewar level, 
if possible. If receivables ran 40 per cent of sales in 
prewar days, they should not show more than 20 per 
cent of sales on the balance sheet today. 

Before the war, inventory was considered in good 
ratio if it ran 30 per cent of current assets. Today, 
the higher the percentage the better, because of ma- 
terials shortages. The rubber products manufacturer 
need not fear being over-inventoried at this time, al- 
though there is considerable speculation as to the ad- 
visability of a heavy inventory when the war ends due 
to the possibility of a drop in market prices. Just now, 
however, stock is as liquid as cash. In connection with 
balance sheet analysis, you should devise some method 
of inventory or stock control and watch this record 
monthly. Stock control, in itself, is an anti-inflationary 
measure because it enables a business to get greater 
sales volume per dollar invested in fixed assets. The 
greater the sales volume to fixed asset value, the less 
danger of water in the net worth. 

The old-fashioned method of haphazard stock-keep- 
ing without an iota of control cannot be tolerated today, 
even in smaller plants. Record incoming and outgoing 
materials and verify balances on the stock control rec- 
ords with a physical inventory, at least quarterly. Some 
managements stagger the count and take physical in- 
ventory monthly—a part of the stock this month, an- 
other part the next, and so on. 


Fixed Assets, Goodwill, Etc. 


Fixed assets: Building, machinery, trucks, fixtures 
etc., should be scaled down to conservative values. Net 
worth was inflated on more than half the balance sheets 
studied because the fixed assets were not written down 
to realistic values by means of depreciation. After the 
war, new types of machines or more modern units will 
be marketed so that your present equipment will be ob- 
solete before it becomes old mechanically. Few rubber 
products manufacturers consider obsolescence on their 
balance sheets. We suggest that you include at least 
a 10 per cent contingency reserve for forced obso- 
lescence that is almost certain to affect your fixed assets 
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in the postwar period and if you haven't depreciated 
these assets adequately, write them down to present 
value. In some cases, it may be necessary to increase 
the depreciation rate if you are unable to maintain 
your fixed assets in first-class shape due to inability to 
make adequate repairs or if your equipment is being 
used more than in prewar days. 

Goodwill: Write it down to $1. In one case re- 
viewed, the goodwill was valued at $20,000. Obvi- 
ously, this is water in the net worth. 

Current liabilities: Accounts payable, loans payable, 
accrued items, such as payroll and taxes due but not 
yet paid. We find that the biggest weakness here is in 
failing to enter accrued items, which inflates the net 
worth for the period. Accrued items should be pro- 
rated and charged to profits monthly. This reduces 
the credit to net worth, prevents inflation. Be particu- 
larly careful about accruing taxes. Many enter their 
taxes only when paid. Taxes should be pro-rated 
monthly so that they appear on the balance sheet as an 
accrued liability instead of deflating the net worth. 
Check the ratio of current assets to current liabilities, 
otherwise called the current ratio. If 3 to 1, your 
working capital is in the safety zone. 

Fixed liabilities: We find that mortgages and other 
long-term obligations are not being reduced as much as 
desirable. Rubber products manufacturers should try 
to reduce their fixed liabilities in order to reach the 
postwar period in as liquid a condition as possible. 

Contingent liabilities: Some rubber products manu- 
facturers had discounted notes given them by custom- 
ers in payment of accounts but they had written no 
contingent liability on the balance sheet. If a cus- 
tomer doesn’t pay a note that has been discounted at 
the bank by a manufacturer of rubber products, the 
bank will look to him for settlement; hence, a liability 


should be set up for this contingency and to keep water 
out of the net worth. 

Reserves: Only 60 per cent of the financial state- 
ments studied carried adequate reserves for deprecia- 
tion of building, machinery, trucks, bad debts, etc., 
which inflated the net worth. Rubber products manu- 
facturers should check on this immediately and write 
reserves into their books based upon present value of 
their assets. In one case, we found a $5,000 damage 
suit pending against the business. The management 
should have set up a reserve to cover possible loss of 
suit. Some concerns are also showing a war reserve 
on the balance sheet to cover postwar losses through 
forced obsolescence, inventory deflation, damage done 
by armed forces and repairs deferred because of lack 
of maintenance facilities in these war days. Usually, 
this reserve runs % of 1 per cent of sales. 

Net worth: Includes capital and surplus for a cor- 
poration. If an individual or partnership, the net 
worth is the difference between the assets and the lia- 
bilities. We found that after the net worth was de- 
flated with the proper charges that about 30 per cent 
of the balance sheets showed that liabilities exceeded 
the net worth, a condition dangerous to survival. The 
net worth should exceed the fixed assets because the 
business ownership should provide more than the fixed 
capital; otherwise, the ownership is contributing no 
working capital to the enterprise. 

If your fixed assets exceed your net worth, you prob- 
ably are plagued with high fixed charges, a difficult 
condition to counteract these days ; nevertheless, it pays 
to know where you stand rather than going along “in 
the blind.” If your return on investment or net worth 
is 6 per cent today, you are doing a good managerial 
job, but if your net worth is inflated you may fool 
vourself on this return. 





Obtaining the Tensile Properties of GR-S 


HE Office of the Rubber Director has released a 

table of temperature correction factors for use in 
obtaining the tensile properties of GR-S (Buna S) 
according to the method prescribed in the specification 
of the Rubber Reserve Co. for this synthetic, the 
specification stating that tensile testing shall be done 
at 82° plus or minus 1° F. 

The table, presented herewith, was prepared by the 
National Bureau of Standards from data obtained by 
them at five different temperatures, viz., 58°, 70°, 82°, 
95°, and 110° F. on the standard Rubber Reserve Co. 
test recipe. The GR-S and all of the compounding in- 
gredients except Bardol (the softener in use at the 
time the work was done) were supplied by the Re- 
search Compounding Branch of the Rubber Director’s 


Office. 


Test Recipe 


OAR oe OS rer 
BY EE: ene hs Cates 50. 
RO ee od eee. ee 5. 
CE i ctwctaqentaceves acethielhakel 5. 
| ee he iain Al wrth a ae el 2. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ................... 1.5 


Laboratory Press Cures at 292° F. 
For Tensile and Elongation — 50 minutes 
For Modulus — 25, 50 and 90 minutes 
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TEMPERATURE CORRECTION FACTORS 
(For Tensile Properties of Standard GR-S Recipe) 
In order to correct to 82°F. multiply the actual determined 


values for each of the three tensile properties by the factor 
corresponding to the temperature at which the tests were made. 


Temperature Stress at 300% Tensile % Elongation 
60°F. 96 82 91 
62 .%6 84 92 
64 6 86 93 
66 97 87 94 
68 97 89 94 
70 .98 90 95 
72 98 92 .% 
74 98 94 97 
76 A) 95 8 
78 99 97 98 
80 1.00 8 9” 
82 1.00 1.00 1.00 
84 1.00 1.02 1.01 
86 1.01 1.03 1.02 
88 1.01 1.05 1.02 
90 1.02 1.06 1.03 
92 1,02 1.08 1.04 
94 1.02 1,10 1.05 
% 1.03 1.11 1.06 
98 1.03 1.13 1.06 

100 1.04 1.14 1.07 
102 1,04 1.16 1.08 
104 1.04 1.18 1.09 
106 1.05 1.19 1.10 
108 1.05 1.21 1.10 
110 1.06 1.22 1.11 
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Holiday Greetings 


Avruot (;H Christmas of 1943 finds the world 
still torn with strife and misery, the peoples of 
the United Nations have a good deal to be thankful 
for. The tide of battle has definitely turned in our 
favor and the writing is already on the wall for our 
enemies. In wishing our friends a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, the staff of Rupper Agi 
also adds a fervent prayer that 1944 brings a return 
to world sanity and a global peace which will banish 
wars forever 
rHE PUBLISHERS 


ca cost of getting rubber 
0 t 


any kind—from 


Cost of 
Rubber 


latin American countries 
under the government pro 
gram has been estimated in 
recent months at anywhere from 70 cents to $500 a 
pound. These estimates, for the most part, came 
from “experts” whose knowledge was based upon a 
brief trip through the rubber-producing areas and 
conversations with a few rubber men in the tropics. 
These “experts” should not be judged too harshly, 
since their information came from people who were 
largely guessing, having no specific knowledge of 
actual disbursements to date or the exact amount of 
rubber being shipped into this country. 

The wild-eyed estimates, many of which appeared 
in the daily press following a recent tour by news- 
papermen of Latin American rubber producing areas, 
conducted under the auspices of the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, served, however, to bring out the 
actual facts. Appearing before the Gillette Senate 
Committee on December 9, Douglas Allen, president 
of Rubber Development, supplied the first official 
figures which have been released to date on both 
disbursements and imports from Latin America. 

According to Mr. Allen’s figures, actual imports of 
crude rubber from all Western Hemisphere sources 
from April, 1942, through December 31, 1943, includ- 


ing the rubber content of tires and tubes acquired, will 
approximate 45,000 long tons, of which 23,700 tons 
will come from the Amazon. During this period a 
total of $83,162,823 will have been expended in the 
over-all program to get rubber from such sources. 
This gives a cost of only 82 cents a pound for wild 
rubber, including the Amazon, and a cost of $1.12 a 
pound for rubber from the Amazon countries alone. 
These unit costs include charging to the cost of the 
rubber received the entire cost of all capital expendi- 
tures, investments, loans and loss on sale of tires 
and tubes. 

We are inclined to believe with Mr. Allen that these 
unit costs will be brought down still further when 
total expenditures at the expiration of the contracts 
with various Latin American countries under which 
the rubber is now being procured, all of which run 
until 1946, are applied against the gross total of all 
rubber received. Mr. Allen believes that the eventual 
cost figure will be below 75 cents per pound. In any 
event, we must not for a single minute lose sight of 
the fact that because of our urgent necessity for some 
crude rubber to be mixed with the synthetics, rubber 
of any kind from any source is cheap rubber. 


HE issuance of Rubber 
Order R-1 in revised 
form emphasizes the rapid- 
ity with which the crude 
rubber stockpile is falling. 


Synthetic 
Conversion 


Still more drastic controls on the use of crude rubber 
are incorporated in the revised order, while the use 
of the synthetics has been considerably liberalized. 
There is no question but that complete conversion of 
all rubber products to synthetics, other than the few 
military products which still demand some crude, 1s 
simply a matter of months. Conversion to synthetics 
has been made mandatory on most products by the 
issuance of official orders. Some conversions remain 
to be put into effect. We again urge all rubber 
manufacturers—large and small—who have not yet 
experimented with the synthetics, hoping to avoid the 
necessity of its use, and there are several, to secure 
experimental quantities and run trial batches. Sooner 
or later they will have no choice. 
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RUBBER ORDER R-1 IS REVISED TO IMPOSE 
DRASTIC CONTROLS ON CRUDE CONSUMPTION 


HE anticipated revision of Rubber Order R-1 was announced by the 


Office of the Rubber Director on December 4. 


Incorporating all direc- 


tives issued by ORD in the past four months, the amended order sets still 
unre drasuc controls upon the consumption of the nation’s diminishing 
crude rubber stockpile and emphasizes the liberalizing of restrictions on the 
use of synthetics made possible by increasing production of synthetic rub- 


bers. 


The rapid conversion of the nation’s rubber industry from the use 


of crude rubber to synthetics in the manufacture of rubber products was 
bought into sharp focus with the issuance of the revised order, which shows 
that several hundred products for which natural rubber was previously 
permitted may now be made only from general purpose synthetic rubber, 


reclaimed or scrap rubber. 


In most cases, these conversions to synthetics 


had been ordered by the Rubber Director before issuance of the amended 


order through directives to individual manufacturers. 


formally incorporated in the order. 

Permitted products are now, to all 
intents and purposes, placed on an ex 
clusive list, which sets forth detailed 
regulations for the use of natural rubber 
or latex 
confined to products for civilian use, it 
iow brings under restriction the con- 


Where previously the list was 


sumption of natural rubber or latex in 
the manufacture of products for military 
use 

For most of the products listed for 
which natural rubber is permitted, con- 
sumption is limited to a specific per 
centage of the total volume of the rub- 
ber compound used in the particular 
product. For a large number of listed 
products no natural rubber is permitted. 

No quota restrictions are placed on 
consumption of so-called “general pur- 
pose synthetics” for permitted products. 
These synthetics include Buna S and 
neoprene, and may be consumed without 
limitations as to amount where their 
use is permitted in individual products 
This same provision applies also to the 
consumption of scrap rubber. 


Special Purpose Synthetics 


Several types of synthetic rubber, how 
ever, have been classified as “special pur 
pose synthetics” and placed under direct 
allocation by the Office of Rubber Di- 
rector. These include Neoprene types 
ILS and FR, Hycar OS-10 and Styraloy 
The supply of each of these types is 
limited and is allocated for specialized 
industrial and military uses 

One type of synthetic—Thiokol N— 
has been completely removed from re- 
strictions of the order. Not found 
adaptable for general use thus far, 
Thiokol N has been removed from the 
order to encourage experimentation in 
manufacturing uses. 
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These have been 








The amended order also removes all 
quota restrictions on the use of reclaimed 
rubber, effective January | 

Other important changes are: 

1. A production pattern for tires and 
tubes is established to assure maximum 
output from existing facilities in line 
with essentiality of demand. The effect 
of the provision is to expedite production 
of the most essential types of tires in 
their related order of importance before 
the identical facilities can be used to 
make less essential types. For example 
when interchangeable facilities are in 
volved, the following pattern must be 
adhered to: (1) airplane tires and tubes, 
(2) truck-bus tires and tubes, (3) farm 
tractor-implement tires and tubes, (4) 
industrial tires and tubes, (5) camelback, 
(6) passenger and motorcycle tires and 
tubes, and (7) bicycle tires and tubes 
Within each of these broad categories, 
relative importance of specific tire types 
is detailed. 

2. Through agreements with the Office 
of Price Administration, purchase of spe 
cific sizes and types of solid tires and 
pneumatic tires and tubes for replace 
ment on industrial equipment can now 
be made under a revised certification 
procedure set forth in the order. Pur- 
chases made in this manner are not sub 
ject to rationing regulations. Only spe- 
cial sizes of tires are covered and they 
can be sold under the procedure only if 
for industrial—as against auto and truck 

use. Sales of such tires are subject to 
the specific certification written into the 
order, which must be placed on every 
order blank. 

3. General appearance of tires may 
change as the result of a_ provision 
banning the use of “extras” in the pro- 


duction of tires. Painting of tires and 
tubes for the sake of appearance is pro- 
hibited. No wrapping of tires is allowed. 
Removal of minor light spots and other 
surface imperfections not actually affect- 
ing serviceability of tires is not per- 
mitted. 

4, Restrictions are lifted on the sale 
of rubber gloves made wholly of gen- 
eral purpose synthetics, or reclaimed or 
scrap rubber. Such gloves must be prop- 
erly labeled as to their rubber content, 
however. Other types of rubber gloves 
are restricted to medical, government, 
and other specific uses. 

5. Use of crude rubber or natural latex 
cement in the manufacture of shoes is 
prohibited after January 1. 

6. Preference ratings for the purchase 
of garden hose on civilian orders are 
suspended. The action was taken after 
it was found that equitable distribution 
could be effected without use of the 
ratings. 

7. An indirect effect of the amended 
order may be to increase the supply of 
chilte—an ingredient used in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum. The material, 
which is imported from South America, 
is removed from controls of the order 
since it has been found to be unsuit- 
able for manufacture of essential rubber 
products. 

8. Consumption of 200 pounds of gen- 
eral purpose synthetics for experimental 
purposes during any 30-day period is 
permitted. 

9. Inventories of reclaimed rubber are 
now limited to a 60-day supply, com- 
pared to a 45-day supply previously 


Shoe Production Permitted 

Five days after the issuance of the re 
vised Rubber Order, the ORD announced 
on December 9, Amendment 1, to become 
effective January 1. This amendment 
adds to List 21—Regulations for the 
Manufacture of Rubber Footwear—can 
vas rubber-soled shoes. The amendment 
permits the manufacture of several types 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes and other 
special types of rubber footwear for 
merly prohibited. The new canvas rub 
ber-soled shoes authorized by the ORD 
will be used to promote the training pro 
grams of the armed forces and to meet 
essential civilian requirements. 

Appendix III to the revised Rubber 
Order, also issued on December 9 by the 
ORD, is a compilation in printed form 
of supplementary orders and directives 
of general applicability which affect rub- 
ber and rubber products. In the past 
these orders and directives have involved 
principally the conversion of products 
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from crude rubber to synthetics and have 
been issued individually to the manu- 
facturers of the particular products. The 
material in Appendix III is arranged in 
accordance with the following product 
classifications: Mechanical Goods; Wire 
and Cable: Tires and Tubes; Footwear; 


Heels and Soles; Proofing and Combin- 
ing of Fabrics; Medical, Surgical, Dental, 
Drug Sundries; and Miscellaneous. Each 
of these product classifications has been 
assigned a section number and supple- 
mentary orders and directives in each 
group are designated by letter. 


EXPANSION KEYNOTE OF INDUSTRY AS TIRE SHORTAGE REMAINS SEVERE 


In line with the continued expansion 
of tire plant facilities, the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. has announced plans for the 
construction of a new synthetic tire man- 
ufacturing plant at Miami, Oklahoma. 
According to company officials, the site 
was chosen “after an extensive survey 
of the Southwest,” and after conferences 
with Oklahoma’s Governor Robert E. 
Kerr and other state officials 

Miami, with a population of 8,000, is 
located near the Kansas and Missouri 
borders, 90 miles northeast of Tulsa. The 
cost and size of the plant were not dis- 
closed by Goodrich, but it was learned 
at Washington that the unit will have 
a tire capacity of 4,000 a day at the 
start of operations and that this will be 
expanded to 8000 a day later. Con- 
struction work will start shortly 

Goodrich also announced this month 
that it had leased space at Marion, Ohio, 
and would move one of its war products 
departments from Akron to the new lo- 
cation. Most of the personnel released 
by the transfer of the department will be 
available for the expanding passenger 
tire production program, officials said. 
It is understood that 300 persons, mostly 
women, will be employed at the Marion 
plant and that rubber life rafts will be 
the principal product 

With contracts already awarded and 
operation scheduled for within five 
months at the new Gadsden, Ala., $3,000, 
000 tire plant addition being constructed 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the 
Defense Plant Corp. has announced a 
$470,000 increase in its contract with 
Goodyear to provide additional facilities 
at one of the Ohio plants 


Firestone Transfers Department 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an 
nounced early in December the transfer 
of its flotation gear department from 
Akron to Winston-Salem, N. C., as an 
other step in the general program of 
transferring war contracts to other cities 
in order to release labor in Akron for 
tire and other basic rubber goods pro- 
duction. According to Chairman John 
W. Thomas of Firestone, about 20 key 
persons will be moved to Winston-Salem 
and the other 900 employed in the flo- 
tation gear department will be trans 
ferred to other departments. Winston- 
Salem production is scheduled to start 
between December 15 and January 1 
with approximately 1,500 employees 

Chairman Thomas also announced that 
a special meeting of stockholders had 
been called for December 15 to authorize 
$60,000,000 of new preferred stock. Ac- 
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cording to the announcement, the new 
stock will carry a dividend rate not to 
exceed 414% and a sufficient amount 
will be issued when market conditions 
are suitable to redeem the $45,600,000 
of 6% preferred stock now outstanding. 
It was also the intention to ask stock- 
holders to authorize a change in the par 
value of the common stock from $10 to 
$25 through capitalization of about $30,- 
000,000 of consolidated surplus now 
amounting to more than $64,000,000. 
Stockholders of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., at a special meeting held in 
Akron on November 19, authorized a 
new issue of 75,000 shares of $100 par 
value preferred stock of which 65,000 
shares are to be sold. Proceeds will be 
used for plant expansion and redemption 
of the old $100 par value 6% preferred 
stock outstanding. Stockholders also ap- 
proved redemption of the old stock which 
had been called by the company for De- 
cember 31 at $105 per share and accrued 
dividends. Records listed 21,963 shares 
of the old stock outstanding with a par 
value of $2,196,300. General is now con- 
structing a tire and tube plant at Waco, 
Texas, at a reputed cost of $3,750,000 


Other Expansion Developments 


The plan of the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
to issue debentures to finance expansion 
of its tire-making facilities was declared 
operative on December 2 by J. P. Seiber- 
ling, president, who said that more than 
two-thirds of the holders of the prior 
preference and Class A preferred stock 
had consented. At the same time, Mr. 
Seiberling announced that directors had 
voted to redeem the 317 shares of Class 
B preferred stock outstanding and re- 
move the issue from the company’s cap 
ital structure 

The company recently entered into an 
agreement with the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York whereby the lat 
ter would purchase $1,500,000 principal 
amount of 4% 15-year sinking fund de 
bentures, subject to the consent of pre- 
ferred stockholders 

Mr. Seiberling said that the company 
would immediately conclude arrange- 
ments and proceed with plans for the ex- 
pansion of tire and tube production facil- 
ities at its Barberton, Ohio, plant and 
that approximately $1,000,000 would be 
spent for machinery and equipment, and 
$500,000 for additional manufacturing 
space required. 

Approval of WPB for erection of a 
plant addition, 100 by 240 feet, has also 
been announced by the Cooper Corpor- 
ation, Findlay, Ohio. The plant will be 
expanded to make tires and tubes. 


Responding to the urgent need for 
more tires, the Fisk tire plant of U. S. 
Rubber Co. is speeding its building ex- 
pansion program at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Present plans call for the completion of 
a new building by late spring. It is being 
constructed at a cost of $600,000, will 
cover 200,000 square feet, and will con- 
tain five acres of floor space. As various 
units of the building are completed tire 
manufacturing machinery will be installed 
and it is expected that production will be 
at capacity by next July, provided that 
sufficient manpower is available. It is es- 
timated that about 500 additional work- 
ers will be needed when the building is 
completed. This is the largest expansion 
program being undertaken by U. S. Rub- 
ber at the present time. 

It has been announced that the Eau 
Claire, Wisc., ordnance plant, which has 
been manufacturing .30 calibre ammuni- 
tion, will close December 31. This plant, 
which was converted by U. S. Rubber 
from a tire manufacturing factory to an 
ordnance works in May, 1942, employed 
at its peak 6,000 persons, a majority of 
them women. It will be reconverted to 
the production of tires, as announced in 
our October issue. 


Production Committee Formed 


A committee to deal with production 
and distribution of rubber tires and tubes 
in the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada has been announced by 
the Combined Production and Resources 
Board. According to the announcem-~t, 
the committee will be composed of mem- 
bers representing the three countries 
and will be under the chairmanship of 
L. D. Tompkins, deputy director of the 
U. S. Office of the Rubber Director. The 
committee is already working in close 
collaboration with a similar group in 
London and is assembling information in 
reference to requirements and productive 
capacity in all member countries. 

Following the collection and study of 
all pertinent data, the committee will 
recommend to C.P.R.B. such action as it 
believes advisable in the face of threat- 
ened shortage of tires and tubes for mili- 
tary and essential civilian operations. 
The possibility of expansion of tire and 
tube production in the United Kingdom 
was severely limited by the tight man- 
power situation in Great Britain, and it 
is apparent that the necessary increased 
production of tires and tubes will have 
to be achieved mainly in the United 
States or Canada, or both. 

Other members of the committee are: 
for the United States, C. E. Kohlhepp, 
director, Program Bureau of WPB; for 
the United Kingdom, Howard Swiggett, 
deputy director general, British Minis- 
try of Supply Mission, and B. J. O’Don- 
nell, general adviser on rubber and rub- 
ber products, British Raw Materials Mis- 
sion; for Canada, one member to be 
named shortly, and E. R. Medland, 
Washington representative of the Can- 
adian Rubber Controller. 

All presently scheduled production 
programs covering high tenacity rayon 
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yarn for rubber tires were completed in 
November with a WPB directive to the 
North American Rayon Corp. ordering 
a 5,000,000-pound expansion to its annual 
capacity. 

This brings the total scheduled output 
of the high tenacity tire cord type rayon 
yarn to 240,000,000 pounds. Due to time 
required for constructing needed facili- 
ties, however, actual annual production 
of the yarn is not expected to reach this 
level until 1945. 

The expanded 5,000,000-pound annual 
production capacity will be installed at 
North American’s Elizabethtown, Tenn., 
plant. It is in addition to an 8,200,000- 
pound capacity previously assigned to the 
corporation. It is expected that part of 
the 5,000,000 pound increase will have to 
be met through expansion of present 
facilities at the plant, but this must be 
completed by August 1, 1944. 

At the same time, WPB directed the 
American Viscose Corporation to in- 
crease by 11,000,000 pounds its present 
annual capacity for twisting and weaving 
of tire cord fabric from high tenacity 
rayon yarn produced by its plants. This 
brings its total annual tire fabric pro- 
duction schedule to 39,000,000 pounds. 
The directive was issued after it was 
found that the corporation has available 
floor space for installation of twisting 
and weaving facilities at both its Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., plant, and the Lewis- 
ton, Penna., plant. 

Gov. Olin Johnston of South Carolina 
announced on November 25 that he had 
been informed by WPB that plans have 
been approved for the construction of a 
$2,000,000 rayon cord plant near Clem- 
son College, S. C. It is expected that 
work on the project will go forward at 
an early date. Further details were not 
divulged. 

Developments in line with further ef- 
fort to meet the heavy needs of tire 
manufacturers for high tenacity rayon 
yarn included the announced expansion 
of manufacturing facilities at the plant 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., at 
Ampthill, Va. Company officials state 
that the work will be completed in about 
a year and that production of tire yarn 
will be increased by 7,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. They explain that the expansion 
involves largely a conversion of ordinary 
textile equipment. 


Information to be Exchanged 


_Acceleration of the 240,000,000-pound 
high tenacity rayon yarn program for 
production of synthetic tires is expected 
to result from a WPB action revealed 
late last month which is designed to ef- 
fect an interchange of technical informa- 
tion among the five producers of the 
yarn. 

The action—in the form of a letter to 
participants in the high tenacity rayon 
program—will have the effect of making 
available “know how” to all participants 
in the program from manufacturers of 
longer experience in the technical aspects 
of producing the yarn, and that little 
new equipment will be called for. 

The letter called for collaboration in 
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the exchange of technical information 
covering the following points: (1) Phy- 
sical properties of the high tenacity yarn 
and methods for testing it. (2) Further 
improvement and development of the 
yarn and testing methods. (3) Conversion 
and expansion of production facilities. 
(4) Manufacturing techniques. 

The letter made the stipulation that 
information resulting from collaboration 
will be available uniformly to all five 
plants and to the armed forces. It also 
stipulated that operation of the plan will 
be confined to the exchange of technical 
information and that there shall be no 
limitation on the use by any of the five 
concerns of the information exchanged. 

The letter went to the following five 
producers: American Viscose Corpor- 


ation, Industrial Rayon Corporation, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
American Enka Corporation, and North 
American Rayon Corporation. 


Rayon Tire Yarn Committee 


WPB has announced the formation of 
the Rayon High Tenacity Tire-Type 
Yarn Producers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. The government presiding officer 
is Harry L. Dalton and the committee 
members are: J. L. Bitter (North Amer- 
ican Rayon Corp.), Frank Griffin (Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp.), Hayden Kline (In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp.), J. L. Moritz 
(American Enka Corp.), and H. J. 
White (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.). The first meeting of the committee 
was held in November. 


LOW COST FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER SEEN FOR POST-WAR PERIOD 


The synthetic rubber industry has al- 
ready served notice to the world that a 
price of 16c a pound for crude rubber in 
the United States will mean plenty of 
competition from the synthetics, accord- 
ing to a talk by Rubber Director Dewey, 
made during the presentation of the 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Award to the American synthetic rubber 
industry the week of the 19th Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries in New 
York City. Some GR-S (Buna S) has 
already been produced at a cost of less 
than 14c per pound before depreciation, 
he stated, 

In the opinion of the Rubber Director, 
it is probable that Buna S can be pro- 
duced for about 12c a pound, before 
depreciation, in the post-war period, 
presuming there is no further substan- 
tial inflation of prices. This cost, he 
said, would include about 6c for buta- 
diene, and if butadiene, styrene and 
copolymer plants are run at capacity, 
the total cost per pound for depreci- 
ation should be approximately 1.05c per 
pound. Taking this depreciation charge 
into consideration, he indicated that a 
minimum price of little more than 13c 
a pound is likely for Buna S in the 
future. 

The Rubber Director declared that 
Buna S even now is of a quality that 
will permit it to replace up to one-half 
of the crude previously used. “Its qual- 
ity and the technique incident to using 
it are being and will be further im- 
proved so that its usefulness should 
(ultimately) closely approach, equal or 
possibly surpass that of crude rubber,” 
Mr. Dewey said. 

“In the light of the above,” he contin- 
ued, “it seems that those who will have 
to decide as to the post-war handling of 
the low-cost synthetic rubber plants 
owned by the government may well seek 
to find a way by which they can be op- 
erated to give a reasonable return to 
the operator and yet permit him to sell 
the resultant rubber at a price which 
will set such a ceiling on crude rubber 


as to preclude any ill-considered specu- 
lative plans which in the long run would 
result in temporary overproduction, fol- 
lowed by the death of synthetic rubber 
and more world-wide orgies of limited 
production and high prices for crude 
rubber. 

“If it seems best to aim at prices in 
the neighborhood of 15¢ or 1l6c per 
pound, there may well be some formula 
by which industry and the Government 
will realize some return in lieu of a full 
amortization or rental charge for all of 
its war costs. 

“Some still argue that the important 
point is to realize that the money has 
been spent for war purposes and that 
without any charge for depreciation any 
post-war return should be looked upon 
as an accidental bonanza, not as the 
just due of the money already spent. 
Others will argue that the plants should 
not be operated unless they bring the 
Government a full return or at least 
their replacement cost under post-war 
conditions, Post-war leaders will inherit 
these problems.” 

He stated that, while he did not advo- 
cate subsidies or protection for the syn- 
thetic rubber industry after the war, he 
felt, nevertheless, that “we must never 
again run the risk of being caught with- 
out either a good sized synthetic rubber 
industry or a stockpile large enough to 
carry us through until standby plants 
can be brought into production or a 
pilot-sized industry adequately ex- 
panded.” 


Cosler Sees Improvement Need 


Synthetic rubber faces the necessity 
of establishing its commercial value to 
a greater extent than it has thus far 
if it is to compete on an unsubsidized 
basis in a market in which crude rubber 
is freely available. This viewpoint was 
expressed by V. A. Cosler, sales de- 
velopment manager of the DuPont 
Rubber Chemicals Division, during a 
panel discussion on new materials and 
their effect in marketing post-war 
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products held under the auspices o1 the 
Industrial Marketing Section of | the 
American Marketing A ciation in New 
York City on December | 


While stressing the fact that the de 


velopment o} nthetic rubbers has beer 
rapid since the continued supply of 
natural rubber as threatened, Mr. Cos 
ler questioned whether tl development 
would be ufhicient! ulvanced by the 
close of the war for the product t 
make a LIC Ce 11 | the consut 
ing market 

V he variou typ I ibber nave 
not demonstrated formidable competi 
tive jualities im the tire and tube 
market, Mr. Cosler explaine pointing 
uit that in the manufacture of heavy 
luty tires the nthet product must 
he strengthened b lO te 3) per cent 
natural rubber. Passenger nthetic tires 
cannot compete with the natural rubber 


produ t. he add | 


In marketir nthet rubbers pro 
lucers will have t nal a consuming 
public where the Spec al properties of 
such elastomers outweigh the advantage 
of crude rubber, he ud. DuPont ex 
pects to market m rene at between 30 
and 35 cents a pound in such a “spe 


cialty market,” 


Collyer Urges Security 


Regardless of post-war economic fac 
tors, the United States should continue 
rubber at an an 
150,000 and 


litary security 


production of synthetic 
nual tonnage rate betwee 
200,000 tons purely as a 

measure, John L. Collver, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., stated in an in 


terview in New York City or 


president of 


December 


3. Over and above such an “insurance 
policy,” he added, as much additional 
production ot the syntheti product 
should be allowed “as can be justified 
through the free play of economic 
forces to meet post-war needs.” 

Upon the basis of an analvsis made 
by the compan) Mt Collver predicted 


that world rubber consumption for six 
years tollowing the end of the war will 
be above 1,500,000 tons a vear. and that 
within a decade followi: the war such 
consumption may reach 2,000,000 tons 


annually. Supply, on the other hand. he 
said, will approximate 2,787,500 tons, of 
which 1,757,000 tons will be crude rub 
her and the 


balance will be synthetic 


rubbe r 
Che aggregate annual supply of nearly 


2,800,000 tons, which 
as much as the world has ever used be 


s more than twice 


fore, will exert a strong effect upon 


price, he continued. While it is impos 
sible to predict the post-war price of the 
synthetic product the industry feels it 
will find some method of 
particularly if 
available. 

One basis for 


competing, 
broader markets are 
estimating post-war 
rubber consumption, Mr. Collyer ex- 
plained, might be a study which allows 
for such factors as prospective growth 
in motor vehicle mileage, the capacity 
of the world’s rubber industry to pro 
duce rubber products, and the historical 


United States 
and world rubber consumption. 


relationship between the 


On that basis, he said, it is expected 
that world rubber absorption will in 
crease from the 1,100,000 ficure in 1939 
to 1,500,000 in the first post-war year 


and will constantly increase thereafter 


Estimated Alcohol Needs 


While there is a slight reduction fro 
the 330,000,000-gallon estimate of last 
summer in the alcohol requirements ot 
e synthetic rubber program, accord 
Bradley Dewey 


ere s no indication that the needs 


ne to kubber Director 
next year will decline to the 250,000,000 


gallons reported alter a meeting ot 


WPB 
Distillers Industry Advisory Committee 
on December 1 at which WPB presented 
a different set of figures than those used 


officials with members of the 


previously. Estimates for the past sev 
running at the 
rate of 312,000,000 gallons annually, plus 


ling to the Rubber Di 


eral months have beer 


or minus, accort 
rector 

Total industrial alcohol requirements 
1 downward 


625,000,000 


TO! next vCal were 
iron 640,000,000 gallons te 


revisct 


gallons, while production, based on max 
imum use of corn and molasses, was es 
timated at 620,000,000 gallons. The 
stockpile, as of December 1, has declined 
to an estimated 75,000,000 gallons, with 
the reduction 
foreign movement 
ported, may taper off during the first 


halt of 1944 


representing accelerated 


which, it was re- 


More on England's Plant 


\s reported last month, the British 
Government has granted a license to 
British Celanese,. Ltd., to undertake the 
bulk manufacture of synthetic rubber in 
that country. According to Minister of 
Production Lyttelton, 
will finance the project itself and labor 


British Celanese 


and materials will be authorized so far 
as they are available and not required 
It is understood 


ot the 


for higher priority 

that existing facilities 
will be utilized, although the erection ot 
at least one new plant is essential. The 


company 


quantity to be produced is expected to 
be only a fraction of requirements. In 
some circles it is reported that the plant 
will cost approximately $16,000,000, and 
will produce about 36,000 tons of syn 
thetic rubber per year 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FOOTWEAR MADE; OTHER GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


Use of Buna S in the manufacture of 


waterproof rubber footwear has led 


OPA te 


existing minimum quality 


make technical changes in the 
specifications 
for such rubber footwear Amendment 
5 to M.P.R. 132 ( Waterproof Rubber 
Footwear), November 25 and 
effective December 1, makes it possible 


issued 


for manufacturers to use thinner gauges 
of Buna S compounds. This chang 
was made, it is stated, because present 
knowledge indicates that the use of such 
thinner gauges will not reduce service 
ability of the rootweal 

\fter specific approval by OPA, manu 
facturers may also make other changes 
in these specifications when such changes 


improve the serviceability of the foot 


wear or avoid a threatened impediment 
OPA pointed out that 


pending 


to production 
these provisions are temporary, 
the collection of more accurate technical 
information concerning Buna S wate 
yrroof rubber footwear. The amendment 
also provides specifications for several 
alternate constructions which OPA be 
lieves will result in footwear fully as 
serviceable as that made under the pre 
vious specifications 

It is stated that the amendment gives 
flexibility to the 
worked out with the tech 
nical assistance of the industry, and that 
before it was issued OPA consulted 
with the Waterproof Footwear Industry 
Advisory Committee. The Administrator 
also determined, according to OPA, that 
for securing effective price control ther¢ 
existed no practicable alternative to the 
continuance of these specifications 

On December 9, OPA issued Amend 


zreater specifications 


previously 


ment No. 6 to the waterproof footwear 
order, establishing manufacturers’ maxi- 
mum prices for a limited number of 
types of canvas rubber-soled footwear. 
Retail ceiling prices will be established 
by the time the shoes reach the con 
sumer market sometime in the Spring of 
1944 

Synthetic rubber (Buna S) and can- 
vas have been made available for the 
production of some canvas rubber foot 
wear of vulcanized construction under a 
program of the Office of the Rubber 
Director-War Production Board, which 
is intended to make certain styles of can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes available particu- 
larly for children, for gymnasium use, 
and physical fitness programs 

Canvas rubber-soled footwear of vul 
ivilians has not 
1942, because 


the shortage of crude rubber and canvas 


canized construction for 
been produced Since June, 
led the government to limit use of those 
materials, although the average annual 
production of such footwear, in a variety 
of styles, from 1936 to 1941, inclusive, 
was more than 25,000,000 pairs 

The standardized styles that the ORD 
now permits to be made are believed b: 
OPA to be comparable, when made ac 
cording to specifications filed with OPA 
by their manufacturers, to canvas rub 
ber footwear produced before crude rub- 
ber restrictions went into effect. They 
are priced, therefore, at the level of 
prices in effect in the fall of 1941 for 
kinds of canvas rubber 
had about the same serviceability 


footwear that 
The prices apply only to sales by manu 


facturers, and the manufacturer must 
deduct from them all discounts, allow- 
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ances and other deductions from the list 
price he had in effect to a purchaser of 
the same class on December 3, 1941. If 
he was not selling canvas footwear on 
that date, he must use the discounts 
and other deductions he allowed on the 
most recent date prior to it; or if he had 
no discount policy during 1941, he must 
use that of his most closely competitive 
seller. 

The prices apply to canvas rubber foot 
wear that does not fall below the manu- 
facturer’s minimum specifications filed 
with the Rubber Price Branch of the 
OPA before December 31, 1943 

The regulation provides that prices for 
any canvas rubber footwear not listed 
must be in line with the prices given 
ind must be determined by the seller after 
specific authorization from the Rubber 
Price Branch of OPA. 

Colors are restricted by the Office of 
the Rubber Director and the War Pro 
duction Board to black soles for all 
shoes, with white uppers for oxfords and 
women’s gym shoes, black uppers for 
basketball shoes, and brown and _ black 
uppers for lace-to-toe bal shoes. 

The need is said to be greatest for 
ranges of sizes from large boy’s through 
children’s in the general purpose shoes, 
both high cut and oxford; for men’s and 
boys’ sizes of the training type of shoe, 
and for misses’ and large girls’ in the 
white gym bal 

The same amendment changes the title 
of the regulation to Certain Rubber 
Footwear, instead of Waterproof Rubber 
Footwear, which was its former title 

Simultaneously with the issuance of 
Amendment 6 to M.P.R. 132, the OPA 
issued, on December 9, Amendment 13 to 
M.P.R. 220 (Certain Rubber Commodi 
ties). The effect of the latter amend 
ment is to remove from coverage by 
M.P.R. 220 the canvas rubber footwear 
which is placed under M.P.R. 132. It 
also removes from coverage by M.P.R 
220 coated fabrics, which now are co\ 
ered by M.P.R. 478 

According to Amendment No. 4 to 
Ration Order 6A (Men’s Rubber Boots 
and Rubber Work Shoes), 
November 16 and effective November 20, 
a worker whose dealer is unable to fill 


issued 


his order for rationed rubber footwear 
before his purchase certificate expires 
may leave the certificate with the deale1 
and get the footwear at a later date 


HEELS AND SOLES 
How manufacturers may determine 
their maximum prices for odd sizes of 
rubber heels and soles they sell to shoe 
manufacturers for use in making shoes 
for civilians has been announced by 
OPA. 
in the trade for rubber soles and heels 
of standard sizes were given in Appendix 
\ of M.P.R. 477 (Sales of Rubber Heels 
and Soles in the Shoe Factory Trade), 
issued October 13 and effective Novem 
ber 1 
Amendment 1 to M.P.R. 477, issued 
November 29 and effective December 4, 


Specific producers’ ceiling prices 
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provides that the maximum price of a 
size of sole or heel for which a specific 
price is not listed in Appendix A shall 
be the minimum price listed in Appendix 
A for the sole or heel nearest in size 
to the item to be priced, plus or minus 
the manufacturer’s March, 1942, dollar 
and cents differential between the two 
items. 

In the case of a soling slab, the maxi- 
mum price for an unlisted size is to be 
determined by multiplying the slab’s area 
in square feet by the listed ceiling price 
per square foot for a 24-inch by 24-incl 
slab of the same thickness. The amend 
ment adds the description, “Standard 
Carbon-Black Type,” to most heels and 
soles listed in the regulation. According 
to OPA, the regulation is intended to 
apply only to this type of rubber, and 
the change in wording is made to make 
the intention clear 


ELASTIC THREAD 


The pricing method to be used by 
manufacturers of brassieres, 
girdles, and garters made with synthetic 
rubber that in March, 1942, were made 
with natural rubber is the same, OPA 
announces, as that in effect for other 
rubber commodities covered by M.P.R. 
220) whose construction is changed from 
that of March, 1942, only because of sub 
stitutions due to shortages of materials 
or parts. This is the second pricing 
method given in the regulation. 

Under this formula, the manufacture 
may adjust his highest March, 1942, sell 
ing price for the article by the exact 


corsets, 


amount of the increase in direct cost 
caused by the change in materials or 
parts; that is, by the change from natural 
to synthetic rubber in such parts as the 
elastic webbing. For example, a roll-on 
girdle such as the manufacturer delivered 
or offered for delivery in March, 1942, 
and which then was made of natural rub 
ber, but which now is made of synthetic 
rubber, would be priced under the second 
pricing method. 

Also, a garment constructed with side 
sections of rubber elastic which has been 
changed so that wider side sections are 
allowed because of the use of synthetic 
rubber elastic fabric, would be priced, 
according to OPA, under the second 
pricing method 


RUBBER SERVICING 


Ceiling prices that may be charged for 
“servicing” raw rubber have been speci 
fied by OPA in Amendment No. 51 to 
Revised Supplementary Regulation 14 to 
G.M.P.R., issued November 16 and ef 
fective November 22. The prices were 
issued in cents per pound for each oi 
three types of rubber or rubber substi 
tute. 

They have limited application in fact, 
as most such servicing is done by mem 
bers of the Rubber Trade Association of 
New York. They consist of such oper 
ations as weighing, sampling, testing, and 
financing rubber that is bought by rub- 
ber manufacturing companies. The action 
specifies prices for servicing plantation 
rubber, wild rubber, and guayule at 
March, 1942, levels. It establishes sepa- 














These tall steel towers mark the site of the world’s largest center for the production 
of butadiene from petroleum at Port Neches, Texas. They are part of the plant 
which is being built and which will be operated for the government by five oil 
companies under the name of the Neches Butane Products Co. All of the companies 
involved have declined to accept profit or management fees for their services. 
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rate maximum prices for servicing syn 
thetic rubbers and for servicing balata. 

While the ceilings for these services 
are in line with the maximum prices for 
servicing plantation rubber, they reflect 
differences in cost of performing the 
service for synthetic rubber and balata, 
over that for servicing plantation rubber, 
wild rubber, and guayule. The estab 
lished price table follows 


Plantation, 
guayule Syn 
ind wild thetic 


Long tons bers rubbers Bolata 


i} 
Cts Cts. Cts. 
per | per lb. per lb 

y tons and over : , 4 

100 tons up to 750 tons Ys 8 \%4 

10 tons up to 100 tons ; ts % 

10 tons up to 30 tons / x 1% 

1 ton up to 10 tons 4 +n ? 

Less than 1 ton ’ 1M 4 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 

Through Amendment No. 4 to M.P.R 
103 (Certain Rubber Commodities Pur 
chased for Governmental Use), issued 
December 3 and effective December 9, 
OPA restored fairings for propellers to 
coverage by that regulation. They were 
included in the original list of commod 
ities covered by M.P.R. 403 but were 
omitted accidentally when the list was 
amended. The new amendment also 
changed the report form in the regula- 
tion and added a column to it to provide 
a space for the manufacturers to enter 
the base dates 6n which the rates or 
prices used in price computations were 
in effect. 

Amendment 5 to the same order, which 
becomes effective as of December 11, 
states that canvas-topped rubber foot 
wear, such as climbing shoes, gymnasium 
shoes and jungle boots, covered by the 


regulation, includes only rubber foot 


wear of vulcanized construction. Ac- 
cording to OPA, the regulation was 
never intended to cover any other con- 
struction, but the fact was not stated 
explicitly. Canvas-topped rubber foot- 
wear of other construction, such as with 
soles stitched or cemented instead of 
being bonded by heat treatment as in 
vulcanizing, is covered by the terms of 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 


BICYCLE TIRES 

Specific ceiling prices for “factory 
seconds” and for some sizes of new bi- 
cycle tires and tubes which have come 
into production in recent months are in- 
corporated in Amendment No. 2 to 
M.P.R. 435 (New Bicycle Tires and 
Tubes), issued by OPA on November 
15. The amendment became effective 
November 20. “Factory seconds” were 
described as any bicycle tires or tubes 
with the brand names buffed off or 
otherwise removed. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


To permit essential production of 
pyrophyllite, OPA has increased max- 
imum prices for the product by 40 cents 
per ton, this increase representing the 
amount necessary to return the total pro- 
ducer cost of making and selling the ma- 
terial. The increase was effected through 
Amendment No. 20 to Order No. A-l 
under M.P.R. 188 (Manufacturers’ Max- 
imum Prices for Specified Building 
Materials and Consumers’ Goods Other 
Than Apparel), effective December 8 
\mong the many uses of pyrophyllite are 
its use as a filler for composition bat- 
tery boxes and, in the rubber industry, 


as a dusting material 


RUBBER DEVELOPMENT CORP. DEFENDS LATIN AMERICAN EXPENDITURES 


A specific reply to the fantastic claims 
on the cost of getting rubber from Latin 
America under the emergency war-time 
program, many of these claims being 
made by newspapermen who recently 
toured rubber-producing 
Western Hemisphere, was made by 
Douglas H. Allen, president of the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation, in testi- 
mony given before the special Gillette 
Committee of the Senate in Washington 
on December 9. Mr. Allen estimated that 
the cost of wild rubber from all West- 
including the 


areas in the 


ern Hemisphere sources, 
Amazon, through the end of the current 
year, would amount to only 82c per 
pound. Estimates from private sources 
have ranged from $1.00 to $500.00 per 
pound. 

Mr Allen testified that the actual 
gross disbursement of the Rubber Re- 
serve Co. and its successor, the Rubber 
Development Corp., on the wild rubber 
program in the Western Hemisphere, 
excluding the Cryptostegia project in 
Haiti, from its inception in 1941 to 
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October 31, 1943, aggregated $78,208,195. 
3y December 31, 1943, he said, the total 
of all such disbursements will approxi- 
mate $83,162,823, out of which approxi- 
mately $59,710,477 will have been ex- 
pended in the Amazon countries. A total 
of $4,832,802 was expended in the Hai- 
tian project up to October 31, 1943. 

According to the testimony, actual 
imports of crude rubber from all West- 
ern Hemisphere sources from April, 
1942, to October 31, 1943, totaled 34,724 
long tons of which 15,660 tons came 
from the Amazon countries, these fig- 
ures reaching 40,369 tons and 21,095 
tons, respectively, if the rubber content 
of tires and tubes acquired is included. 
Mr. Allen estimated that imports from 
all Western Hemisphere sources from 
April, 1942, to the end of the current 
year, including the rubber content of 
tires and tubes, will be approximately 
45,000 long tons, including 23,700 tons 
from the Amazon 

On the basis of these figures, the head 
of the Rubber Development Corp. stated 


that the cost of wild rubber from all 
Western Hemisphere sources, including 
the Amazon, imported during the period 
from April, 1942, to December 31, 1943, 
will come to 82c per pound, and that 
the cost of the rubber for this period 
from the Amazon countries alone would 
be $1.12. He emphasized the point, how- 
ever, that eventual recoveries on certain 
capital expenditures, investments and 
loans will further reduce these costs, 
pointing out that actually the capital 
expenditures should properly be pro- 
rated over the total amount of rubber 
received during, the period of the rub- 
ber agreements which extend to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, in the same sense that the 
capital investment in synthetic plants is 
being pro-rated over the rubber pro- 
duced in a five-year period. Mr. Allen 
estimated that the average cost of crude 
rubber that will have been received dur- 
ing the period of the contracts will be 
less than 75c per pound 


Data on Total Imports 


Continuing his testimony, Mr. Allen 
stated that total imports of crude rub- 
ber into the United States from Latin 
America for the first ten months of 
1943 reached 22,380 long tons, against a 
total for the same period in 1942 of 
9,548 fons, an increase of 134%. Total 
imports for 1943 are expected to aggre- 
gate 26,400 tons, compared with 14,486 
tons in 1942. Imports of crude rubber 
from all sources, including those outside 
of the Western Hemisphere, reached 
51,008 tons for the first ten months of 
this year. It will be recalled that the 
Rubber Director has estimated total 
crude imports in 1943 at approximately 
60,000. tons. 

In later testimony, Mr. Allen revealed 
that 5,000 sewing machines and 37,000 
shotguns were purchased by Rubber De- 
velopment to use as “trade goods” in 
getting the rubber out of the Amazon. 
Many other types of goods were bought 
in mass quantities for similar purpose, 
Senator Gillette expressed 
purchases, 


he stated. 
dissatisfaction with such 
complaining that the government “was 
not in the merchandising business” and 
stating that he saw no connection be- 
tween getting laborers up the Amazon 
and selling them sewing machines or 
other merchandise. 


Butler Criticizes Costs 


Considerable criticism of Latin Ameri- 
can expenditures, including that for rub- 
ber, was expressed by Senator Hugh A. 
Butler (Nebraska) in mid-November. 
He charged that the government has 
spent about $500 on every pound of rub- 
ber brought out of South America and 
added that despite payment of millions 
of dollars to buy up nuts in Brazil to 
get workers released to work in the 
rubber forests “none was released.” Sen- 
ator Butler’s charges have since been 
condemned by various administration 
heads familiar with the Latin American 
programs, including Vice-President 
Wallace 
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DECEMBER TIRE QUOTAS EMPHASIZE NEED FOR INCREASED RECAPPING 


The continuing shortage of both new 
passenger tires and new truck tires is re- 
flected in the quotas for the final month 
of this year. As was true in November, 
the number of tires available for ration- 
ing during December is_ considerably 
smaller than in October and earlier 
months. Because of these reduced quotas, 
more extensive use must be made of re- 
capping services, OPA pointed out. 

The December quota of Grade I tires 
for passenger cars and motorcycles is 
27,685 higher than for November. The 
quota of new truck and bus tubes is cut 
39,455. A separate quota of farm tractor 
and implement tubes, however, is set up 
for December. Previously such tubes 
were charged to the truck and bus tube 
quota. The December quota of farm 
tractor and implement tires is 13,800 
under the quota for November. Other 
December quotas show little change. 

The month’s quota of 581,373 Grade | 
passenger and motorcycle tires compares 
with 553,688 in November; 829,350 Grade 
III tires compare with 829,650 in Novem- 
ber; and 645,477 new passenger and 
motorcycle tubes compare with 645,494 in 
November. 

The December quota of 290,519 new 
truck and bus tires compares with 290,245 
in the previous month and the quota of 
new truck and bus tubes, 258,187, com- 
pares with 297,642 in November. 

The December figure for farm tractor 
and implement tires, 32,200, compares 
with 46,000 in November, with 32,200 


tubes also alloted for the current month. 


Amendments to Ration Order 


OPA has issued three additional amend- 
ments to Ration Order 1-A_ (Tires, 
Tubes, Recapping, and Camelback) since 
our last report, as follows: 

Amendment No. 60, issued November 
30 and effective December 1, provides 
that persons heretofore eligible for used 
tires may now buy tires manufactured 
principally from reclaimed rubber. Others 
who may also obtain these used and re- 
claimed tires include military personnel 
who obtain gasoline (using OPA Form 
R-544) for official travel in their private 
automobiles. These provisions are made 
by reclassifying reclaimed tires from 
Grade I (new tires) to Grade III (used 
tires) in order to meet the increased de- 
mand for Grade III tires. 

Amendment No. 61, issued November 
30 and effective December 1, removes 
from rationing the recapping of_tires for 
commercial vehicles with truck-type cam- 
elback. The action was taken at the re- 
quest of the ORD to encourage a more 
effective use of recapping service. The 
amendment also eliminates all branding 
requirements for passenger tires and per- 
mits the recapping of those branded tires 
that warrant this service. It also permits 
the sale to a consumer of a tire which, 
although not suitable for recapping, is 
usable in its present condition or can be 
repaired for use. 
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Amendment No. 62, issued December 9 
and effective December 14, establishes the 
eligibility of Canadian residents driving 
their automobiles or motorcycles in the 
United States for occupational or other 
essential purposes to buy used and re- 
claimed tires and new tubes in this coun- 
try. The action reciprocates the treat- 
ment in like manner of American motor- 
ists driving their cars in Canada. 


Additions to Price List 


Additions have been made by OPA to 
its list of maximum retail prices for new 
rubber motor truck and passenger car 
tires and tubes. They affect a limited 
number of new sizes and brands. The 
level of ceiling prices already established 
for other sizes and brands is maintained. 
Specific maximum prices given in the 
action, Amendment No. 15 to R.P.S. 63 
(Retail Prices for New Rubber Tires and 
Tubes), issued December 9 and effective 
December 15, include those for several 
sizes and brands of synthetic rubber tires 
and tubes that did not appear on the 
November 25, 1941, price lists of the 
brand owners and therefore could not be 
priced under the provisions that already 
were in the schedule 


Change in Recapping Price 

Maximum prices for recapping passen- 
ger car tires with Grade A camelback 
have been issued by OPA because this 
grade of tire-recapping material is now 
available for use on passenger car tires 
when used by taxicabs and “jitneys.” 
Prior to Amendment No. 7 to R.P.S. 66 
(Retreaded and Recapped Rubber Tires 
and the Retreading and Recapping of 
Rubber Tires), issued November 17 and 
effective November 23, the OPA price 
schedule contained maximum prices for 
recapping passenger car tires with Grades 
C and F camelback, but not for the use 
of Grade A. 

The maximum prices established by the 
new amendment for Grade A camelback 
are in line with the ceilings for the other 
two grades, but are higher by the amount 
of the increased direct material cost of 
Grade A. For example, the price for re- 
capping the 6.00-16 size tire, which is the 
most numerous, is $7 for Grade A; $6.70 
for Grade C; and $6.50 for Grade F 
camelback when the customer supplies the 
tire carcass for recapping. 

The new amendment establishes also a 
maximum price for recapping 13.00-24 
(12.75-24) 8-ply tire with rock service 
tread. This is in line with prices for 
applying the same type of tread to tires 
of other sizes, on which it is used more 
frequently. 


Other Tire Regulations 


Maximum prices for new rubber tires 
and tubes made wholly or in part of Buna 
S synthetic rubber and intended for the 
Federal government will not be made ef- 
fective before January 15, according to 
Amendment No. 4 to M.P.R. 415 (Cer- 


tain Federal Government Purchases of 


New Rubber Tires and Tubes), issued 
and effective December 1. At the same 
time OPA issued Amendment No. 7 to 
M.P.R. 119 (Original Equipment Tires 
and Tubes), effecting an extension of 
time in that order to January 15. 

To remove any possible threat to pro- 
duction and distribution during the con- 
sideration of a requested increase in the 
maximum prices of new rubber tires and 
tubes sold by manufacturers to brand 
owners, OPA in Order No. 5 under 
M.P.R. 143 (Wholesale Prices for New 
Rubber Tires and Tubes), issued Novem- 
ber 11 and effective November 12, author- 
ized sales of this sort. to be made at 
prices to be adjusted later in accordance 
with OPA action. 

Restrictions on rubber tires were re- 
moved from Limitation Order L 257 
(Farm Machinery and Equipment and 
Attachments and Repair Parts Therefor) 
in a revision of that order made by 
WPB on November 15. All provisions 
on tires may now be controlled by Rub- 
ber Order R-1. 








Uniform Tire Warranty Issued 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has notified tire dealers that the 
necessity for manufacturing tires and 
tubes of various materials and the need 
for better care of all tires now and in 
the future, plus the misunderstanding 
that would result with an additional war- 
ranty for synthetic tires only, has neces- 
sitated a single uniform warranty ap- 
plicable to all tires and tubes. 

A new Manufacturers’ Standard War- 
ranty has been adopted by the tire in- 
dustry and is as follows: 

“Every tire or tube of our manufac- 
ture, bearing our name and serial num- 
ber, whether constructed of natural or 
reclaimed rubber or of synthetic mate- 
rial, is warranted to be free from defects 
in workmanship and material and to give 
service consistent with the material used. 

“Tf our examination shows such tire 
or tube has failed under the terms of 
this warranty, we will either repair it or 
make a reasonable allowance on the pur- 
chase of another tire or tube. 

“We do not warrant such tire or tube 
when it has failed as a result of over- 
load, excess speed, improper inflation, 
abuse or other non-defective conditions 
or when it has been used on rims not 
conforming to Tire & Rim Association 
Standards. 

“We make no other warranty of these 
products, express or implied. No repre- 
sentative has authority to make any rep- 
resentation, promise or agreement except 
as stated herein.” 


Kaumagraph Moves N. Y. Office 


New York City headquarters for the 
Kaumagraph Company, whose plant and 
general offices are located in Wilming- 
ton, Del., have been moved to the Em- 
pire State Building from 16 E. 34th 
Street. 
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BUFFALO GROUP HEARS 
ZINC OXIDE DISCUSSION 


The Buffalo (1 Rubber Division 
\ { »., met at the Hotel Westbrook, 


Buffalo, N. Y., on Thursday, November 
ll, for its last formal meeting of the 
year, the organizations annual Christmas 
Party having been scheduled for Decem 
ber 16. The speaker at the November 
meetings was H. Cliffor jones, of the 
research laborator the New Jersey 
Zinc Co 

Mr. Jon ad a subject “Zin 
Oxide in the Compoundi of GR-S 
Rubber” and covered the work carried 
on over the past year and a half in the 
laboratories f the levelopment En 
gineering Divisior t | mpany. His 
paper dealt largely with GR-S as it is 


being supplied by th 


vernment plants, 
although modification of this polymer 
as well as some experimental polymers 
also were discussed 

By proper selection of softeners and 
plasticizers and the proper balance of 
curatives, it was tound, Mr. Jones stated, 
that quite satisfactory compounds could 
be prepared which had a high zin 
oxide loading. He also presented data 
showing the effect of surface treatment 
indicated 


t zinc oxic n GR-S dr 


that modification of the surface of the 
pugment also played a part in its re 
inforcing properties. The speaker invited 
questions during his talk and so keen 
was the interest displayed that side dis 
almost mtinuous 


Burt Wetherbee Woven Belt 


ing), chairman of the Group, appointed 


cussions were 


(Globe 


the following committee to nominate of 


heers for 1944: Harold Hedden (New 


Jersey Zinc), A. H. Davis (Dunlop), 
and P. A. Fortier (General Cable). The 
election was scheduled for the Christmas 


meeting 


Ontario Group Hears Wiegand 


W. B. Wiewand, director research 
or the ( olumbian Carbor ¥. New 
York City, was the principal speaker 
at the meeting of the Ontario Rubber 


Section of the Canadian Chemical As 
sociation, held at the University « 


Toront: on N vember 17 


' 
i 


Toronto in 


Mr. Wiegand, who spoke “New De 
velopments in Colloidal Carbons,” was 
assisted by W. A. Ladd The talk was 


similar to that presente | before the Mon 
treal Rubber & Plastics Group on No 


vember 12, a summary of which ap 
pears elsewhere in this issue \pproxi- 
mately 50 members and guests were in 


attendance 


War Conference Planned 


The Thirty-first Annual 
and War Conference of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on March 14 and 15. It is 
announced that the program will be 
formulated with the idea of making it 
contribute 100% to the war effort 


Lonvention 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mavfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 


Jan. 10-14. S.A.F Annual Meeting, 
KR k-Cadillac Hote Detroit, Micl 


Jan. 14. Montreal Rubber Group, M¢ 
Gill University, Montreal 

Feb. 11. Montreal Rubber’ Group, 
McGill University Montreal 

Mar. 10. Montreal Rubber (;,roup, 
McGill University, Montreal 

Mar. 14-15. N.A.W.M.D., Annual 


Meeting, Hotel Astor. N.Y.( 


Mar. 28-30. Tenth Annual Chemurgic 
( onterence, St Louis, Mo 
Apr. 26-28. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 


Spring Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City 





Four Montreal Meetings Planned 


According to the program that has 
been issued by the Rubber and Plastics 
Division of the Montreal Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, four meet- 
ings are scheduled for the balance of 
the 1943 to 1944 season, the last for 1943 
having been a joint meeting with the 
parent society listed for December 15, 
at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, with 
Dr. H Mark, of the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, as the speaker 

On January 14, Dr. N. S. Grace, man- 


wer of technical service, the Polymer 


Corporation, and also chief chemist of 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., will address the 
division on “The Manufacture of Syn 
thetic Rubbers in Canada.” Dr. W. Gal 
lay, of the National Research Council, 
will speak on “Some New Developments 
in Plastics” on February 11, and Dr. N 
H. Grace, of the National 
Council, scheduled to speak at the March 
subject 


Research 


10 meeting, will have as his 
“Canadian Grown Rubbers and Resins in 
Relation to the Synthetx Rubber Pro 
gram.’ 

The aforementioned sessions will be 
held at McGill University, the place for 
the final meeting of the season, to be held 
on April 1, being Queen’s Hotel, Mont- 
real. It will be preceded by a dinner. The 
speaker and subject have not as yet been 
announced 


Reduce Price of Perbunan 


Effective December 1, the price of Per- 
bunan 26 was reduced from 63 cents to 
53 cents per pound, f.o.b. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. This product is the regular 
oil-resistant synthetic rubber sold by 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., of New York 


City 


RHODE ISLAND HAS MEETING 
AND ELECTS 1944 OFFICERS 





Approximately 80 members and guests 
attended the meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club, held on November 19 at 
the Crown Hotel in Providence, R. | 
The meeting featured the election of of 
ficers for the 1944 season and the pre 
sentation of two motion pictures 
toll 


yw 


Officers elected included the virlg 
President, Owen E. Lowe (Davol Rub 
ber): Secretary, James W. Scott (Henry 
L. Scott Co.); Treasurer, F. S. Bartlett 
(U. S. Rubber): Members of the Execu 


tive Committee are L. K. Morrow 
(Anaconda Wire), H. E. Murch (Good 
year Footwear), 5S | Strickhouser 
(l S. Rubber), Daniel Rhee (Cart 


Mfg.), M. J. Linn (Xyvlos Rubber), W 
Linnell, Sr. (Collyer Insulated Wire), 
S. J. Lake (Respro), and H. W 
Greenup (Firestone) Che Nominating 
Committee consisted of John Marshall 
(Collyer Insulated Wire) as chairman, 
and Fred Fitzpatrick (Respro) and Har- 
old Fuller (Pequanoc) 

The two films shown were “Robots 
and Rubber,” depicting the mill room 
of the and “Rubber at the 
Rouge,” which traces the former manu 


future, 


facture of tires and tubes at the Ford 
plant in Dearborn. Both of these were 
shown through the courtesy of the Far- 
rel-Birmingham (Co., whose representa 
tive, E. L. Lyon, was on hand 


Local Groups Meeting 

As this issue went to press, a num 
ber of local rubber groups were holding 
meetings and Christmas parties in var- 
ious sections of the country. The De 
troit Rubber Group was to hold_ its 
Christmas get-together on December 15, 
the program featuring a talk on “Some 
Viewpoints on Leadership” by H. G. 
Mook of the Chrysler Corp. Buffalo's 
annual Christmas Party was slated for 
December 16, while both the New York 
and Chicago groups were to hold thei 
parties on December 17. A meeting of 
the Montreal Rubber & Plastics Group 
was scheduled for December 15, featur 
ing a talk on “Some Scientific Aspects 
of the Synthetic Rubber Problem” by 
Dr. H. Mark of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, while the Ontario Rubber 
Group was to meet on December 16 with 
K. B. Mathewson to talk on “Vinyi 
Resins in the Rubber Industry.” Indi 
vidual reports on all of these meetings 
will appear in our next issu 


Division to Meet in New York 


The Executive Committee of the Rub 
ber Division, A.C.S., has announced that 
the Spring Meeting of the Division will 
be held at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, April 26, 27 and 28. The meeting 
will again be held apart from the semi- 
annual meeting of the parent society 
which will probably be held in Cleve 
land, although at this writing no definite 
city has been selected 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
CLIMB IN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Average hourly earnings in the rub- 
ber industry increased 35% in the period 
from September, 1939, to June, 1943, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Labor. This increase is identical with 
that reported for the paper and products 
industry and is the third lowest among 
the totals for all manufacturing indus- 
tries reported by the department, exceed- 
ing only that of the apparel industry, 
33%, and the petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts industry, 28% 

The increase in average hourly earn- 
ings in the chemical and allied industry 
classification in the same period amounted 
to 43% while textile products and leather 
and products showed increases of 45% 
and 44%, respectively. For comparison, 
other manufacturing industries covered 
by the Labor report 
showed the following increases: Trans- 
portation equipment and lumber and 
timber, 51%; non-ferrous metals, 47%; 
machinery (excluding electrical), 43%; 
food and products, 40%; iron and steel 
and electrical machinery, 39%; and to 


Department of 


bacco products, 36% 

Comparison of statistics of the De 
partment of Labor by the Department of 
Manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States reveal that 
increases in weekly earnings have been 
far greater than increases in the index 
of the cost of living and that hourly 
earnings have increased more rapidly 
than living costs, even though increases 
in straight-time wage rates have been 
restrained by the “Little Steel” formula. 

According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce comparisons, from September, 
1942 (the base at which prices and wages 
were to be stabilized under the Price 
Control Act of October 2, 1942) to Sep- 
tember, 1943, the cost of living index 
increased 5% while weekly earnings in 
all manufacturing increased 17% and 
hourly earnings increased 11%. From 
January, 1941 (the base month of the 
War Labor Board's “Little Steel” hourly- 
wage formula), to September, 1943, the 
living index increased 23%, 
weekly earnings in all manufacturing 
increased 66%, and hourly earnings in- 
creased 45%. From August, 1939 (the 
last month before the outbreak of the 
European war), to September, 1943, the 
cost of ‘living index increased 26%, 
weekly earnings in all manufacturing 
increased 87%, and hourly earnings in- 
creased 59%. 

in the rubber products industry the 
Chamber of Commerce points out that 
average weekly earnings of $47.35 in 
September, 1943, were 20% higher than 
in the same month of 1942, 56% up from 
the level of January, 1941, and 68% mor- 
than in August, 1939. Average hourly 
earnings of 105.7 cents were 12% higher 
than in the same month of 1942, 36% up 
from the level of January, 1941, and 
39% more than in August, 1939. Average 
hours per week amounted to 44.8 in Sep- 


cost of 
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tember, 1943, being 8% higher than in 
September, 1942, up 15% from January, 
1941, and 21% more than in August, 
1939 


Kleinert Holds Preview 


“New Horizons,” a preview of water- 
proofed, washable wearables as they will 
appear in the future when they will be 
made from various synthetic rubbers and 
plastics, all to be marketed as “l‘ein 
etics,” was held in the showroom of the 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, early this 
month. Included among items on exhibit 
were dress shields, braforms, baby pants, 
crib sheets, sanitary belts, bathing caps, 
shower curtains and girdles 


New Rubber-Like Material 


Texrub, a new synthetic rubber-like 
material, believed to have a vinyl base, 
has been announced by M. B. Price & 
Associates, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. It is said to be gas resistant, water 
repellent, resistant to acids and alkalies, 
and self-sealing under heat and pressure. 
According to Price executives, the new 
material can be fabricated to all standard 
standard rubber 


rubber tolerances on 


equipment 


SAE to Discuss New Materials 


Potential industrial uses of new mate 
rials, such as plastics and synthetic rub 
bers, and broader applications and new 
adaptations of established materials, such 
as steel, will be among featured subjects 
at the 1944 War Engineering-Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., January 10 to 14. The 
preliminary program, according to S.A.E 
Secretary and General Manager John A 
C. Warner, provides for one entire ses 
sion to be devoted to discussion of war 
time developments in steels and _ their 
possible future uses, and to the wartime 
and post-war utilization of aluminum, 
magnesium, synthetic rubbers, and plas 
tics. 


Clarke Heads Lake Shore Tire 


M. H. Clarke, formerly vice-president 
of the Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., 
Des Moines, lowa, was recently elected 
president of that company. Other new 
officers include L. C. Frazier, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of production, and A. A. 
Shifty, secretary-comptroller. L. M 
Baker was made chief chemist and Alan 
Wood Schoeller, general purchasing 


agent. T. R. Benton is personnel director. 








GIANT 30-TON AIRPLANE TIRE MOLD IS MADE OF MEEHANITE METAL 





One of the largest tire molds ever 
made has recently been completed by 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 


sonia, Conn. The mold, pictured above, 
weighs a total of 30 tons and is already 
in use by one of the leading tire manu- 
facturers in the production of 110-inch 
diameter airplane tires, each of which 
alone weighs 1,800 pounds. The mold 


was made of Process GM Meehanite in 
order to give it high strength, close- 
grained structure and free machinability. 
Made by the Randupson cement process 
of molding, each of the two 15-ton cast- 
ings making up the mold were poured 
and all machine work done at the An- 
sonia plant. After cleaning, the castings 
were heat treated. 
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TALK ON COLLOIDAL CARBONS 
HEARD BY MONTREAL GROUP 

A discussion of “New Developments 
in Colloidal Carbons,” by W. B. Wie- 
gand, director of research of the Col- 
umbian Carbon Co., New York City, 
featured the meeting of the Rubber & 
Plastics Division, Montreal Section, So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, held at Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal on Novem- 
ber 12. The meeting was preceded by a 
dinner at the Berkeley Hotel, with ap 
proximately 40 present at the dinner 
and about 70 at the meeting itself. 

Mr. Wiegand began his talk by giving 
some of the history of colloidal carbon, 
which dates back to the Ancient World, 
discussing Chinese discoveries, evolu- 
tion of impingement, and the situation as 
it existed in 1910. He then discussed 
five modern developments, including re- 
inforcement, furnace black, pH and 
carbon surface chemistry, the electron 
microscope, and carbon network struc 
ture and its implications 

In discussing pH and carbon surface 
chemistry, the speaker outlined the cause 
of pH, hydrolytic adsorption, preferen- 
tial adsorption and chemisorption, while 
electron micro- 
scope he made the point that recent 
studies with this mew research instru- 
ment have established the particle size 
of various synthetic latices. He added 
that by 
scope it has been learned that some of 
the newer furnace carbons have a net- 
work structure. Mr. Wiegand ended 
his interesting talk by a discussion of 
the carbon spectrum of today 

W. A. Ladd, associated with the re 
search department of Golumbian Car- 
Wiegand, and demon 


on the subject of the 


means of the electron micro- 


bon, assisted Mr 
strated how specimens are prepared for 
the electron microscope 


Additional “E” Awards 


Included among companies receiving 
the Army-Navy “E” award for produc 
tion efficiency in recent weeks were the 
following: 

American Anode, Inc., Akron, Ohio 

Diamond Wire & Cable Co.. 
Heights, Ill 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 

Imperial Paper & Color Corp., Pig 
ment Color Div., Glens Falls, N. Y 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Div. 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. 

Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y 

U. S. Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn 

Wilson Athletic Goods. Manufacturing 
Co., Ine., Chicago, III 

White star awards for continued main- 
tenance of high output standards have 
been received by Firestone Rubber & 
Latex Products Co., Fall River, Mass.; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; and B. F. Goodrich Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif 


Chicago 


Footwear ~ Div., 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


, 





Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


First Nine Months: Net profit, $1,- 
279,239 after a reserve of $575,000 for 
post-war adjustments, renegotiation, and 
other contingencies and $5,005,000 for 
Federal taxes after allowing for a post- 
war refund of $483,000. The profit is 
equivalent to $2.09 a share and compares 
with $1,268,924, or $2.02 a share, in the 
first nine months of 1942, when $5,127,- 
000 was provided for taxes. 


Thiokol Corporation 


First Nine Months: Net income, sub- 
ject to possible reduction in sales prices 
on war contracts as a result of re- 
negotiation, $32,220, after provision of 
$21,482 for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes. This compares with a net 
income of $60,279 after provision of 
$195.600 for Federal taxes in the cor- 
responding period of last year 


Columbian Carbon Co. 

Nine Months: Net profit of $2,022,219, 
equivalent to $3.76 a share on 537,406 
shares of capital stock, which compares 
with $2,140,999, or $3.98 a share, reported 
for the corresponding period of last year 


United Carbon Co. 


Nine Months: Net profit of $1,340,590, 
or $3.37 a share, after $1,027,000 taxes, 
which compares with $1,285,842, or $3.23 
a share, after $1,186,000 taxes, reported 
for the corresponding period of 1942 


Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 


First Nine Months: Net income, $241,- 
048, which compares with $78,647 in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 
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L. A, ELECTS OFFICERS; 
HOLDS ANNUAL XMAS PARTY 

The election of officers for the Los 
Angeles Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
conducted by mailed ballot, has resulted 
in the following selection for the 1944 
season: Chairman, A. L. Pickard 
(Braun Corp.); Associate Chairman, 
R. E. Hutchinson (Firestone); Vice- 
Chairman, C. M. Reinke (Reinke, Hiller 
& Amende); Secretary, W. E. Boswell 
(Thiokol); Treasurer, C. R. Wolter 
(U. S. Rubber). The board of directors 
includes P. W.*Drew (Goodyear), Ed- 
ward L. Royal (H. M. Royal, Inc.), and 
W. F. Vonder Reith (Sierra Rubber). 
The new officers take over in January. 

Some 500 members and guests of the 
group attended the annual Christmas 
theatre party held this year in lieu of 
the regular December supper meeting. 
The group took over the entire seating 
capacity of the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse on December 7 and enjoyed 
the presentation of “Dark Eyes,” substi- 
tuted for the play “Claudia” at the re- 
quest of the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements. Refreshments were served 
between acts. The occasion was generally 
voted a most enjoyable evening. 


The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 4. 


Submit Slate for N. Y. Group 


The Nominating Committee of the 
New York Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., headed by J. deC. Van Etten 
(Vansul) as chairman, assisted by Ken- 
neth B. Carey (Vanderbilt) and Simon 
Collier (Johns-Manville), will submit 
the following slate of officers for 1944 
before the meeting of the group to be 
held on Friday, December 17, in New 
York City: Chairman, F. S. Conover 
(Naugatuck Chemical); Vice-Chairman, 
H. E. Outcault (St. Joseph Lead); 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Ervin S. Kern (Van- 
derbilt) ; Secretary-Treasurer, Peter P. 
Pinto (Rusper AcE); Executive Com- 
mittee (for three-year terms), Harry L. 
Fisher (U. S. Industrial Chemicals), 
S. M. Martin, Jr. (Thiokol), and Harry 
Frecker (U. S. Rubber). Selection by 
the Nominating Committee is tantamount 
to election. 


New A.S.T.M. Standing Committee 


In accordance with authorization ex- 
tended by the executive committee, Com- 
mittee D-16 on Industrial Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons has been formed by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
The new standing committee will cover 
such products as various grades of ben- 
zene, toluene, xvlene, solvent naphthas, 
and other light oil products. }. M. Weiss, 
consulting chemical engineer of New 
York City, is temporary chairman of the 
committee. Permanent officers will be se- 
lected next June. J. F. Anderson, of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., will represent Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber Products on the 
new committee. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Se ae ee 


T. L. GresHAM, associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for the past several 
years, has been appointed director of 
the Koroseal and Plastics Laboratory in 
the company’s research division. 





L. B. NicHoxs, associated with the 
Wire Division of the General Electric 
Co. at Bridgeport, Conn., for the past 
few years, has left that company to join 
the American Brass Co. at Waterbury, 
Conn. 

P. W. Barker, long associated with 
Government rubber activities, most re- 
cently affiliated with the Rubber Devel- 
opment Corp., has joined the Division 
of Review and Special Studies of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., serving under CHARLEs L. 
Deartnc. At present, he is concerned 
with tire statistics. 

A. O. Braves, rubber technologist for 
the Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., 
and previously associated with the Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., is now associated with 
the Plastic Wire Corp., Norwich, Conn., 
in the capacity of factory manager 





Joun Batt, technical representative of 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. and editor of 
Vanderbilt News (temporarily suspend- 
ed), whv has been on leave while serving 
in the Office of the Rubber Director, has 
resigned his government position and is 
again contacting the trade for the com- 
pany. 

Lee Wuirte, until recently assistant 
superintendent of the Rome, N. Y., 
plant of the General Cable Corporation, 
is now associated with the Gavitt Manu- 
facturing Co., Brookfield, Mass., where 
he is in charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 





Howard F. JoHNSON, associated with 
the U. S. Rubber Co. since 1922, has 
been appointed manager of branch sales 
of the wire and cable department. Prior 
to this promotion, he was western district 
sales manager. 





Gaston F. DuBots, vice-president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been selected to receive the 
Perkin Medal of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry. It is being awarded in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding work in ap- 
plied chemistry. 

Dr. Irvinc HocHsTApDTER, formerly 
head of the Hochstadter Laboratories, 
Inc., and of Still & Van Siclen, Inc., 
has been appointed research administra- 
tor of Gallowhur & Co., New York City, 
developers of a new process for mildew- 
proofing of rubber and other products. 
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Dr. Lester S. SINNESS, engaged in 
research activities in the technical di- 
vision of the Rayon Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., for the 
past 8 years, has been named director of 
viscose rayon research for that com- 
pany. Dr. Epwarp F. Wesp has been 
named assistant director. 





H. A. Davis, associated with the Ther- 
moid Co., Trenton, N. J., for the past 
ten years, has been named sales manager 
of the Atlas Asbestos Co., North Wales, 
Penna. 





FRANK CLARK, associated with the 
Royal Electric Co. for the past few 
months, has left that organization and 
has joined the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co. Previous to joining Royal Electric, 
he was affiliated with the Lowell Insu- 
lated Wire Co. and before that with 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

JosepxH F. Stoate, until recently chief 
of plant administration at the synthetic 
rubber plant operated by General Tire 
& Rubber Co. for the government at 
Baytown, Texas, has been appointed 
manager of personnel of that company, 
with headquarters at Akron. 





Morton STARR Cressy, Jr., who has 
been identified as head of the aniline, 
rubber accelerator and beta naphthol 
plants of the Calco Chemical Division of 
the American Cyanamid Co. at Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been appointed sales 
representative in the company’s Chemi- 
cals and Intermediates Department. 





James W. Map tes, who recently re- 
turned to Akron after 10 years in Eng- 
land as general factory manager of the 
company’s plant at Brentford, has been 
named production manager of all tire 
divisions of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

C. R. CrarKk, factory superintendent, 
and LAVERN PaceEL, chief chemist, have 
both been added to the board of directors 
of Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio. 





Cuartes H. KANAVEL, associated with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1933, has 
been appointed manager of the Track 
and War Products Department of the 
National Sales and Service Division. He 
succeeds E. F. ToMLtnson, recently 
named general manager of the Industrial 
Products Sales Division. 





Aucust W. Kops, formerly export 
manager of rayons for the U. S. Rubber 
Export Co., has joined the Blossom 
Products Corp., New York City, as vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Beadle with Naugatuck Chemical 





H. |. Beadle 


As announced in our previous issue, 
Harold I. Beadle, widely known chem- 
ical engineer, has been appointed sales 
manager for new products of the Naug- 
atuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. In this capacity he will handle 
sales of new synthetic rubbers and syn- 
thetic plastics for the company as well 
as new developments in other chemical 
fields now being explored. Mr. Beadle 
was graduated from M.I.T. in 1923 with 
a Ch.E. degree, and practiced in New 
York City as a consulting engineer for 
six years, during which time he did con- 
siderable research and development in 
cellulose derivatives and compounds. At 
one time he was associated with the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. and Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Inc. 


H. M. TAyLor, until recently manager 
of the Detroit area for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been named 
manager of the company’s manufac- 
turers’ sales division, with headquarters 
in Akron. He is succeeded at Detroit by 
D. J. HutcHins. 


A. G. RICHTMYER, until recently head 
of the research division of the tire ra- 
tioning board of OPA, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the sales analysis 
department of the Fisk Tire Division of 
U. S. Rubber Co. He was formerly 
connected with the company. 


W. D. ANpeERsON, who has been acting 
as chairman of the board of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., for the 
past several months, has resumed the 
presidency of that company as well. 
CuHarLes C. Hertwic has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer. 
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NEW CHEMICALS AND EQUIPMENT FEATURE CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


chemicals 


Numerous new 


and machinery 1 


ndustrial 

juipment intended 
for use by the chemical process indus 
tries featured the 19th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, held in Madison 
Square Garden in New York City fron 
December 6 to 11 Many post 


nclusive 
, 


var advances in industrial chemistry 


were forecast b the exhibits, most of 


I 
Té itured 


which strong! 


wi rk 


Of special interest was the exhibit of 


present wat 


the American Chemical 


Society which 
including 


different 


featured recent achievements, 
cracking 


types, one of which employs a new syn 


operations two 


thetic bead catalyst ind the other the 
so-called 


tion ofl the ey 


plastics, and a 


“fluid’ atalyst, an explana 
é molding of 
lisplay of the 

mold pencilium notatum, from which 


atronic” 


curious 


the new curative agent Penicillin is de 
rived 

nterest was the ex 
hibit of the Chemical Warfare Service, 


which displayed gas masks, and suits of 


Also of general 


impregnated clothing and impermeable 
clothing for use in gas contaminated 
Another 
Property Custodian’s 


feature was the Alien 
$5,000 


patents and applications, 


areas 
library of 
seized enemy 
now available to American industry on 
a licensing basis 


Machinery Exhibits Numerous 


Among the machinery exhibits on view 


vere colloidal mills and mixing equip 
ment shown by the Abbe Engineering 
Co., Baker Perkins a 
Chemicolloid Laboratories, and _ the 
Premier Mill Corp. The latter exhibited 
a new No. 200 colloid mill with a 2-incl 


rotor, suitable for every type of labo 


Eppenbach, Inc., 


ratory work involving emulsions, dis 
persions, wet mixing, etc \ new type 
of intensive mixer, suitable for cold-mix 
inorganic plastics among other uses, was 
shown by the National Engineering Co 
of Chicago. Its full line of Eastern 
industrial mixers was displayed in the 
booth occupied by the Eastern Engin 
eering Co., while the Mixing Equipment 


(Co. showed its line of Lightning mixers, 


both portable and large scale, in its 
booth 

Laboratory instruments were liberally 
lisplayed, including the Plastograph, by 
the Brabender Corp.; Alnor pyrometers 
for surface testing by Illinois Testing 
Laboratories, Inc.; and miscellaneous 
recording instruments by both Cam 
bridge Instrument Co. and the Leeds & 
Northrup Co. Illinois Testing, incident 
ally, displayed a new type of dew point 
indicator, which was reported to be find 
ing specific application in the rubber 
ndustry 

Additional machinery items of parti 
ular interest to the rubber industry wert 
also on exhibit including the following: 
rotary sifters by the B. F. Gump Co.; a 
new Electrograph (electronic tare com 
Exact Weight Scale 
equipment, 


pensator) by the 
Co.:; continuous filtration 
which has found ready application in the 
manufacture of synthetic 
Oliver United Filters, Inc 
pumps suitable for handling natural and 
synthetic latex by the Tri-Clover Ma 
chine Co. and T. W 
conditioning apparatus by the 
Tank & Mfg. Co.; high-speed presses by 
the F. J. Stokes Machine Co.; 
lox heating units by the Edwin L. Wei 


rubber, by 
special 


Shriver Co.: water 


(rave! 
Chroma 
rand Co.; and special drying machinery 
by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 

The exhibits of industrial chemicals, 
including several with specific applica 
tion in the compounding of natural and 
synthetic rubber, were numerous and 
well handled. Many of them featured 
murals and blown-up photographs be 
‘ause of the nature of the materials. In 
all cases, however, technical representa 
tives were on hand to answer all ques 
tions on compounding and processing 

For instance, the story of Reanite, the 
ew bonding agent for uniting metal to 
metal or rubber, synthetic rubber, plas 
tics, etc.. to metal or to each other, was 
old pictorially in the booth of the 
U. S. Stoneware Co. The various Ty- 
gon resins featured by the 
vere also on display at this booth. The 
Alorco Hydrated Alum 


rubber 


company 


mportance of 


nas to military products was 


stressed in the Aluminum Ore Co. 
booth, especially in the production of 
gas masks. The important role being 
played by chemical intermediates in the 
war effort was emphasized by attrac- 
tive photographs and samples at the 
booth occupied by the Koppers Com- 
pany. 

The numerous chemicals and com- 
pounding ingredients offered by the Her- 
cules Powder Co. for the manufacture 
of rubber products, as well as reclaimed 
rubber, were displayed, including Stay- 
belite Resin, which functions as a soft- 
ener, tackifiex and plasticizer. The Ne- 
ville Co. showed samples of its equally 
numerous coal-tar solvents and resins, 
both of which are widely used in rubber 
compounding. The plasticizers, defoam- 
ing agents, synthetic waxes and syn- 
thetic resins featured by the Glyco 
Products Co. were to be seen in the 
booth of that company. Other chemicals 
of interest on display included Celite 
mineral fillers in the Johns-Manville 
Corp. booth and Dicalite fillers, made 
from pure diatomaceous silica, in the 
Dicalite Co. booth. 

\ handfull of rubber manufacturers 
also occupied booths at the exposition, 
displaying their specialty products for 
the chemical process industries. These 
included the American Hard Rubber Co., 
which showed its extensive line of Ace 
rubber-lined tanks, pumps, pipes and fit- 
tings, valves, etc.; Garlock Packing Co., 
with its line of packings and gaskets; 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., with its 
numerous safety appliances, many of which 
are constructed or partly-constructed of 
rubber, including respirators; and the 
Pioneer Rubber Co., which displayed its 
line of Stanzoil neoprene gloves 

Changes at Hale Rubber 

Several changes have occurred in the 
executive personnel of the Alfred Hale 
Rubber Co., North Quincy, Mass., fol- 
lowing the recent death of David A. Cut- 
ler, one of the pioneers of the American 
rubber industry. David R. Cutler has 
been elected president and A. Cushing 
Cutler becomes treasurer. Richard H. 
Sherman has been named Works Man- 
ager 
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“St Came Qpon a Midnight Clear” 





Wishing you a Christmas replete with the 


Spirit of Human Kindliness 


And a New Year rich with opportunities 


to serve your fellow man. 


UN NES DROLNU10 NGO MTT 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York « Akron + Chicago 





RUBBER GROUP OF A.S.M.E. 
HOLDS TECHNICAL MEETING 


Three technical. sessions were held on 
December 1 and 2 by the Rubber & 
Plastics Group of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers during the an- 
nual meeting of the parent society held 
in New York City early this month. Ap- 
proximately 150 members and guests at- 
tended the first session, held in con- 
junction with the Aviation Division of 
the Society on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 1, during which three papers were 
presented, as reported last month. The 
plastics session was held on the morning 
of December 2, three papers being pre- 
sented at this session as well. 

Approximately 100 attended the rub- 
ber session of the group, held on the 
afternoon of December 2. It was par- 
ticularly interesting to note that con- 
sumers of rubber products rather than 
manufacturers of such products were 
dominant at this as well as at the other 
two sessions. Papers on “Inflatable Life- 
Saving Rafts in the War Effort,” by J. 
G. Kreyer (Firestone), and “Use of 
Rubber in Power Drive Lines,” by James 
N. Booth (Thompson Products), were 
presented at this session, as well as re- 
ports on the advances of rubber and 
plastics during 1943 by W. J. Liska 
(Firestone) and Gordon M. Kline (Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards), respect- 
ively. 

In his paper, Mr. Liska, who heads 
coated fabrics development for Firestone 
at Akron, predicted that rubber boats 
may be used by fishermen and sportsmen 
after the war, since they do not take 
much space, are easy to carry when de- 
flated, and are hardy sea-going craft. 
He expressed the belief that rubber life- 
boats will replace rigid ones when they 
are available, because they can be lashed 
to the side of any large vessel and take 
up much less room. He emphasized the 
point that the rubber boats can be inflated 
in a matter of seconds. 

Mr. Kline was re-elected chairman of 
the Rubber & Plastics Group, while Mr. 
Booth, who presented one of the papers, 
was named secretary. There is some pos- 
sibility that the group may be given full 
divisional status by the A.S.M.E. in the 
near future. 


U. S$. Rubber War Exhibit 


The numerous rubber products being 
made by the U. S. Rubber Co. for the 
successful prosecution of the war, were 
displayed in a special exhibit at the 
company’s headquarters in New York 
City during the first two weeks of the 
current month. This is the same dis- 
play that was on exhibit in Washington 
recently where it was reported to have 
been visited by some 7,000 government 
officials. The exhibit featured the five 
commercial synthetic rubbers made up 
into numerous products including tires, 
self-sealing gasoline tanks, inflatable 
boats, life-saving suits, raincoats, jungle 
boots and convoy balloons. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 


The Office of the Rubber Direc- 
tor is daily besieged with requests 
for information on this plasticizer, 
that softener, the other ingredient 
—all concerned with the com- 
pounding of GR-S and the other 
synthetics. Whenever possible such 
information is furnished. The in- 
formation, however, is not always 
on hand, although the Office has a 
specially-compiled card file of such 
materials. It is therefore urged 
that all manufacturers of plas- 
ticizers, softeners, and other com- 
pounding ingredients used in con- 
nection with synthetic rubber who 
have not already done so supply 
Washington with the name and a 
description of all such materials. 
This applies particularly to new 
and relatively-new materials not 
yet familiar in the trade. The 
information should be sent to: 
Dr. H. E. Simmons, Office of the 
Rubber Director, New Municipal 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





California Group Meets 


\ special meeting of the Northern 
California Rubber Group was held on 
December 2 in the Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, California. There was no 
formal speaker present and the evening 
was devoted to an inter-member discus- 
sion of synthetic rubber problems, in- 
cluding the moisture content of GR-S, 
the stability of GR-M, the effects of 
using RPA No. 5 in GR-S compound- 
ing, and the conversion of specific rub- 
ber equipment to GR-S production. Nom- 
inations were made for 1944 officers and 
George Petelin (Goodyear Rubber) was 
named chairman of the Christmas 
Party committee. Leonard Boller (Pi- 
oneer Rubber Mills) won a brief case 
donated by the Binney & Smith Co. 
through Martin, Hoyt & Milne, repre- 
sentatives. The group’s first annual 
Christmas Party will be held at Dugan’s 
Theatre Cafe in Emeryville on Decem- 
ber 20. 


Hutchman Leaves ORD 


J. E. Hutchman, who has headed the 
Specialty Synthetic Rubber Branch of 
the Office of the Rubber Director at 
Washington, D. C., since the creation 
of that branch, has left government 
service and will now spend full time in 
his capacity as a technical consultant. 
During the tenure of the specialty 
branch, now being disbanded and its work 
distributed among other branches of the 
ORD, more than 150 synthetic and rub- 
ber-like materials came under its scope, 
of which about 10 are today in com- 
mercial production. Mr. Hutchman can 
be reached at 347 Glenn Circle, Decatur 
P. O., Atlanta, Georgia. 


CROSSLEY, OF XYLOS RUBBER, 
ADDRESSES THE CHICAGO GROUP 


Robert H. Crossley, of the Xylos 
Rubber Co., addressed 125 members of 
the Chicago Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
on November 19. Mr. Crossley’s subject 
was “Compounding and Processing of 
Butaprene.” The non-technical speaker of 
the evening was Ensign Harold B. Boaz, 
U. S. N., who spoke on some of his ex- 
periences in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Crossley pointed out that there are 
four basic types of Butaprene “N” now 
in production, each representing modi- 
fications developed to meet specific re- 
quirements of processing, oil resistance 
or cold resistance. 

Butaprene NX, the first member of 
the series, is highly oil resistant and 
gives high tensiles but is rather hard to 
process, according to Mr. Crossley. 
Butaprene NA, the next type, is less oil 
resistant and gives less tensile but is 
easier to process. The third type, Buta- 
prene NM, is the all-purpose Butaprene, 
being the easiest to process of the three 
mentioned. The fourth type, Butaprene 
NF, is a special type made particularly 
for cold resistance and is not as good 
for tensile as the others. 

Slides of graphs were shown depicting 
the different properties of the Buta- 
prenes with varying quantities of Altax, 
sulfur, filler, and plasticizer and the re- 
sults that can be obtained by blending 
the various types also were described. 
Wartime applications and post-war pos- 
sibilities of the materials were discussed 
and samples of finished products, manu- 
factured by Firestone, were shown. 

The next meeting of the Chicago 
Group will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel on February 4, with the annual 
Christmas Party scheduled for Decem- 
ber 17. 


New Plasticizers and Extenders 


Amerigum, a series of plastic, resinous 
plasticizers and extenders for GR-S 
and other types of synthetic and natural 
rubbers, has been announced by the 
American Alkyd Industries, Inc., Broad 
and 14th St., Carlstadt, N. J. These new 
materials are said to have shown ex- 
ceedingly high tensile, elongation, and 
good tear resistance. According to the 
manufacturer, the Amerigums are now 
in commercial production and will be 
available immediately 


Opens Consultant Offices 


Wilburn F. Bernstein, formerly chief 
chemical engineer of the Victor Manu- 
facturing & Gasket Co., has announced 
the opening of consultant engineering of- 
fices under his own name at 1 North 
LaSalle St. in Chicago 2, Ill. The tele- 
phone number is Central 3491. Mr. Bern- 
stein is prepared to handle consulting 
problems of all types concerning rubber 
and synthetic rubber. 
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Sufficient old tires and tubes have been 
assembled to meet the needs of the Fair- 
mont Company, Ltd.—a government com- 
pany purchasing such supplies—and pay 
ment of freight on shipments will be 
discontinued January 15, according to an 
announcement issued late in November 
by the War Services Salvage Division 
For two years the collection of old tires 
and tubes has been one of the intensive 
salvage activities, officials pointed out 

“Thanks to the splendid cooperation 
of the Canadian public and voluntary 
salvage committees touching the Domin 


ion-wide campaign for old tires and 
tubes, and the greatly nproved supply 
position ot! synthetic rubber, the Depart 
ment of Munitions and Fairmont Com 
pany, Ltd. have such stock reserve sup 
plies of this salvage material on hand as 
appear adequate for their requirements,” 
the announcement stated 

After January 15 the Fairmont Com 
pany will continue to pay the same prices 
as at present for tires and tubes, f.o.b 
Fairmont yards at Toronto or Montreal, 
and all shippers must pay the freight 
charges on all shipments thereafter. The 
salvage division advised that salvage 
committees should not collect tires and 
tubes after January 15 unless they have, 
in advance, an understanding with scrap 
dealers and other disposal channels as to 
a definite outlet and price to be paid 


“Unless you, and all American tire 
owners, continue to make the preserva 
tion of tires a vital personal problem, 
our home-front transportation will break 
down and slow up the war production of 
America,” said George Sawin, president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., in an address before the Kit 
chener-Waterloo Rotary Club, at Kitch 
ener, Ont., on November 27 He pre- 
dicted that there will be an even greater 
shortage of tires in Nort! America in 
1944. “The rubber supply crisis is past, 
but the long-predicted and anticipated 
tire shortage is with us,” he said. “The 
way out is for you to conserve the tires 
you've got, stretch their life in every way 
you can.” Mr. Sawin eave suggestions 
as to how tires can be made to last 
longer and discussed the properties of the 
new synthetics 


The Montreal Board of Revision has 
reduced the municipal valuation of five 
properties of the Dominion Rubber Co.. 
Ltd., from $1,011,000 to $982,250, accord- 
ing to Camille Tessier, K. C., chairman 
of the board. The properties involved are 
the five known as the Papineau plant 


Officials of the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
ot Canada entertained F. A. Seiberling 
and C. W. Seiberling, chairman of the 


J 





board and vice-president, respectively, of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, at a 
banquet in the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, on November 13, held in celebra- 
tion of the Canadian company’s 15th an- 
niversary. The Seiberling brothers were 
in the city to inspect an addition to the 
Toronto plant in which synthetic rubber 
will be processed 

J. P. Seiberling, president of the Ak- 
ron company, speaking before govern 
ment and industrial officials in attendance 
at the banquet, stated his belief that 
Americans would oppose taxing crude 
rubber to protect the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. Mr. Seiberling said he believed 
that the synthetic vs. crude dispute would 
be settled by “practical economic neces- 
sities” rather than by “nolitics or emo- 
tionalism” and predicted that public pres- 
sure would prevent a tariff on crude 
rubber imports after the war. 

“Tf natural rubber is superior in quality 
to synthetic rubber for most uses and 
can be produced at lower cost—both of 
which circumstances I believe will pre- 
vail after the war—I feel sure my coun- 
trymen will be sufficiently realistic to 
oppose the placing of a tax upon a 
superior raw product in order to insure 
their use of a less satisfactory sub 
stance,” he said 

Touching on the world trade question, 
Mr. Seiberling said he believed United 
States rubber manufacturers would re 
turn to buying crude rubber from the 
Far East, although they will never again 
depend wholly on those sources for es 
sential supplies. 

“Now that the United. States has 
learned how to manufacture synthetic 
rubber and is learning how to use it, in 
the event of future wars cutting off its 
crude rubber supply, it will not be sub- 
jected to the delay involved in the 
present war because of lack of ‘know 
how’,” he said. “Practical economic con 
siderations will determine the competition 
between natural rubber and _ synthetic 
rubber, and in that competition the ad 
vantages are mostly with the former.” 


“Labor has defeated its own cause in 
this country by holding a proverbial gun 
not at the enemy but at the head of 
Canadian industrial leaders since the be- 
ginning of the war,” declared Judge F. 
T. Enright in the Criminal Court in 
Montreal on November 17. Judge En- 
right made the declaration before he im- 
posed a $500 fine, plus costs, or six 
months imprisonment, on Omer Gaucher, 
organizer of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. Gaucher pleaded guilty 
to suggesting to employees of the Do- 
minion Rubber Co. that they reduce their 
production of war material by 20%. 


By an order of the Canadian Rubber 
Controller, recently published in a cus- 
toms memorandum, the definition of 
“rubber” has been changed to read as 
follows: “Rubber means crude natural 
rubber in all its forms, and without re- 
stricting the generality of the foregoing, 
includes liquid latex of natural rubber 
not compounded beyond the addition of 
preservative, unmanufactured balata, un- 
manufactured gutta-percha, unmanufac- 
tured guayule and synthetic rubbers 
known as GR-S (Buna S), GR-I (butyl) 
and GR-M (neoprene).” 








Aromatic Petroleum Solvents 


The greater solvent resistance of neo- 
prene and Buna N-type synthetic rubbers 
demands the use of aromatic petroleum 
solvents and/or aromatic solvents. In 
order to familiarize the rubber manufac- 
turer with the trade names and sources 
of some of the aromatic petroleum sol- 
vents, the Office of the Rubber Director 
recently requested the Chemicals Divis- 
ion of WPB to compile such a list. This 
list, covering solvents containing some 
benzol, solvents in the toluol range, and 
solvents in the xylol range, is now avail- 
able and can be secured by writing to 
Dr. H. E. Simmons, Office of the Rub- 
ber Director, Washington, D. C. It is 
pointed out, however, that all of the 
solvents listed are under allocation ac- 
cording to Order M-150, and the status 
yf their availability will change from time 
to time 


Grant Heads Trade Group 


A. L. Grant (Charles T. Wilson Co.), 
was elected president of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York at the 
board session following the annual meet- 
ing of the organization, held on Decem- 
ber 6. Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, G. LeRoy Scheinler (Robert 
Badenhop Corp.), and treasurer, Jacobus 
F. Frank. B. G. Davy was reappointed 
as secretary-manager of the Association. 
The following were elected to serve as 
directors for the ensuing year: Dealers’ 
Group—Messrs. Grant and Scheinler, 
William T. Baird, Jr. (Baird Rubber & 
Trading Co.), R. S. Hamilton (H. A. 
Astlett & Co.), J. Louis (Littlejohn & 
Co.), and Herbert E. Meyer (Meyer & 
Brown Corp.); Brokers’ and Agents’ 
Group—Mr. Frank, Phillip Billhardt and 
Louis V. Keeler (Avia Company) 


Tire Dealers Honor Jeffers 


The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers on November 29 pre- 
sented a bronze plaque to William M 
Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, for “the honorable perform- 
ance of his duties, for his fairness and 
perseverance” while serving as the coun- 
try’s rubber administrator. Clifford C. 
Simpson of Washington, general man- 
ager of the association, made the pres- 
entation at Omaha, Neb 
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The Lamb Rubber Corporation, headed 
by Charles Lamb, Jr., is now located at 
801 Milford Street, Glendale. Mr. Lamb 
states that new equipment is arriving 
every week and that the staff of work- 
ers is increasing. The building is 135 by 
75 feet in dimensions, approximately five 
times the space of the original building 
occupied by this new company. The fac- 
tory turns out mechanical rubber goods, 
airplane parts, oil well supplies and abra- 
sive wheels. Three men were added to 
the shop staff in the last few days before 
this writing 

\. F. Pond and C. A. Neville, tech- 
nicians for the United States Rubber 
Company, were due to return about De- 
cember 17 from Detroit, Michigan, 
where they visited the plant in_ that 
city. 

Walter E. Boswell, of the Thiokol 
Corporation, was due to return to Los 
Angeles from Trenton, N. J., about 
December 18. He spent a short time at 
the New Jersey city on a_ business 
mission 

The Erwin E. Miller Company, of 
Fullerton, California, near Los Angeles, 
has changed its name to the Fullerton 
Manufacturing Company, due to a recent 
change of managership 

The Standard Rubber Company, Inc., 
has completed two new buildings at the 
new location, 1500 E. Gage Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Floor space is in excess of 
30,000 square feet. At this writing con- 
siderable moving is going on. The old 
location at 1580 E. Slauson Street, how- 
ever, is not being abandoned. All mail 
should be addressed to the new address. 
The new buildings are very carefully 
arranged for maximum production. 
Charles Sickels is now sales manager. 


Dates are set for the annual Christ- 
mas parties at the big tire and rubber 
company plants. At the Goodyear plant 
the Honorable Mr. Santa Claus was 
scheduled to greet the three thousand 
children of the employees at a regular 
party and Christmas tree event on the 
grounds 

Mr. Claus has been a bit hampered 
in the matter of transportation these re- 
cent years due to the grounding of his 
blimp, a bulging looking creation that 
replaced his reindeer some years ago. 
For several years he was accustomed to 
arrive in this contraption, cutting several 
graceful circles in the air before landing. 

Uncle Sam headed off this method of 
travel when the war became serious and 
now Mr. C. just shows up from no 
where and after his boisterous greeting 
gets busy distributing the thousands of 
gifts piled about the tree. 
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Edward L. Royal, of H. M. Royal, 
Inc., has returned from a trip to New 
York, Trenton, N. J., and Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Incidentally, Mr. Royal was 
recently elected a life member of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group. + 

Howard C. Lien has again taken 
charge of the Atlas Sponge Rubber 
Company which he leased for a period 
to the Kirkhill Rubber Company. The 
address is 806 E. 6lst Street. He ex 
pected to begin operations by January 1. 
After leasing the factory, Mr. Lien went 
back to Minnesota and lived for a time 
on his farm but says he found the north 
country too cold after having spent so 
much time in a semi-tropical area. 

The Typrene Rubber Company has 
opened a new factory at 1504. East 
Fourth Street. Clark Tyler is the owner. 
The new location gives a great deal more 
floor space. The old address was 5811 
Wilmington Avenue. New equipment 
has been added and the entire plant ar- 
ranged for greater efficiency and _ in- 
creased production. The floor area is 
4,200 square feet. The whole plant is 
devoted to the production of printing and 
industrial rollers. 

A. C. Banta is the new chief chemist 
for the Golden State Rubber Mills, 657 
E. 6lst Street. Mr. Banta was with the 
Kirkhill Rubber Company for about 18 
months before joining the force at the 
Golden State Rubber Mills. James 
Hague, formerly with the Sierra Rubber 
Company, is now in charge of production 
and personnel at this plant. Carl Stentz, 
general manager, states that business is 
on the increase. 








Deny Wire Fraud Charges 


The Acorn Insulated Wire Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and two of its em- 
ployees, James Colmer, plant superin 
tendent, and Alec Colmer, foreman, en 
tered pleas of not guilty in Brooklyn 
Federal Court on December 7 to charges 
of defrauding the Federal government 
in the manufacture and sale of field wire 
for the Army Signal Corps. The 
charges were handed down by the 
Brooklyn Grand Jury on November 30 
and accused the company and the two 
employees of switching approval tags 
and seals from reels of wire approved 
by the War Department to other ma- 
terial allegedly known to be defective. 
The defendants were further charged 
with “having circumvented inspection 
tests by means of false and _ fictitious 
tests’ and by the use of “tricks to pre- 
vent the detection of defects.” The 
trial has been set for January 10. 


Baty Joins C, P. Hall Co. 





J. A. Baty 


As reported in our previous issue, Dr. 
Joseph A. Baty has joined the C. P 
Hall Co., of Akron, Ohio, as technical di- 
rector. Prior to joining C. P. Hall, Dr 
Baty was associated with the General 
Laboratories of the U. S. Rubber Co. at 
Passaic, N. J., for eight years. The new 
technical director is already established 
in his new quarters and has begun serv 
icing accounts for the C. P. Hall Co 


The practice of satisfying the high na 
tive sulfur consumption demand by 
withdrawing substantial tonnages from 
stock piles to supplement a moderate 
production rate was continued in Oc 
tober, according to figures released by 
the Bureau of Mines. Production, mine 
shipments, and apparent sales were at 
approximately the same levels as in the 
previous three months and stocks were 
reduced by 94,767 tons. 

An article on the history and manu 
facture of extruding machines by Justin 
H. Ramsey, vice-president of John 
Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J., appears 
in the December 15 issue of The Rovle 
Forum, company house organ. 


“Give Your Product a Pleasant Odor” 
is the title of an article in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of The Givaudanian, 
house organ of Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., in which it is pointed out that odor 
problems are not necessarily limited to 
the use of temporary inferior substi 
tutes. Synthetic rubbers are given as an 
example and the reader is counseled 
that, if he has any ideas up his sleeve 
for new post-war products, he would do 
well to see about the odor. 
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Thomas F. O’ Neil 


Thomas F. O'Neil, vice-president of 
General Tire & Rubber Co. and brother 
of William O'Neil, its president, died 
in St. Francis Hospital, Miami Beach, 
la., on December 10 following an op 
eration. He was 52 years of age. Mr. 
O'Neil’s death came unexpectedly, as he 
had been ill less than a week \ year 
ago he underwent another operation 
from which he apparently had _ been 
making a satisfactory recovery 

One of the founders of General with 
his brother, William, and their father, 
the late M. O'Neil, he was born in 
Akron on August 25, 1891. He was 
graduated from St. Vincent’s High 
School and Notre Dame University 
While at the university, Mr. O’Neil was 
editor of the Notre Dame Scholastic 
and the 1913 year book. He majored in 
engineering and later supervised the erec 
tion of several buildings in Akron for 
his father 

In May, 1917, two years after General 
was organized, Mr. O'Neil enlisted in 
the Navy and served in the first World 
War, being mustered out in February, 
1919, as an ensign. He was a member 
of the Bath Club of Miami Beach, 
where he made his home, and in Akron 
was a member of the City Club, the 
Portage Country Club, the Knights of 
Columbus, and the Elks 

Besides his brothers, William and A 
F., of Akron, and Cyril, of Cleveland, 
and two sisters, Mr. O'Neil is survived 
by his widow, four daughters, and three 


sons 


Charles F. Austin 


Charles F. Austin of Akron, associ 
ated with the engineering departmcunt of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 23 
years, died suddenly on his way to the 
plant on December 8 Mr. Austin suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage on the street 
and was pronounced dead at St. Thomas 
Hospital. He was a graduate of Cor 
nell University and a member of the 
Odd Fellows. Mr. Austin is survived 


by his widow 


George W. Henne 


George W. Henne, who assisted in re 
organizing the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co. in 1912 and later founded the old 
Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., died at 
his home in Mansfield, Ohio, on Decem 
ber 4. He had been in failing health for 
the past two months and was 71 years 
of age 

4 native of Troy, Ohio, Mr. Henne 
moved to Mansfield in 1912 and with 
his brother re-established the Mansfield 
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Tire & Rubber Co., which he headed 
for seven years, resigning in 1919 to 
found the Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., 
of which he was president for a num- 
ber of years. 

\ charter member and past president 
of the Mansfield Chamber of Commerce, 
he was active in civic and business af 
fairs in the city over a period of 30 
vears, being one of the organizers of the 
Manufacturers’ Club in Mansfield. He 
was a member of St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church 

Mr. Henne is survived by his widow, 
a son, and three daughters 


Michael Doyle 


Michael Doyle, president of the Inter- 
national Pulp Co., New York City, for 
the past 40 years and also head of the 
United States Tale Co. and of the Union 
Talc. Co., died of pneumonia in Regent 
Hospital, New York City, on November 
26. His age was 83 

Born in Ireland, Mr. Doyle came to 
America as a youth and settled in Roch 
ester, N. Y., where he later became one 
of the founders of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city, serving as its presi 
dent in 1904. Mr. Doyle was active in 
numerous business fields, his first venture 
having been in the fruit exporting trade, 
for which he established Michael Doyle 
& Co. Long active in civic and charitable 
organizations of Rochester, he was one 
of the founders of Hahnemann Hospital 
there, now the Highland Hospital. He 
was a member of the Knights of Colum 
bus and of St. John’s Church, Rochester 


Frank Mulvey 


Frank Mulvey, who retired last sum 
mer from his post as chief engineer of 
the power plant of the A. Schrader’s 
Son Division of the Scoville Manufac 
turing Co., Inc., located at 470 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, 3rooklyn, N. Y., died in 
the Elizabeth Horton Memorial Hospital, 
Middletown, N. Y., on November 24, 
after a month’s illness. Born in Ireland, 
Mr. Mulvey had been associated with 
the Schrader organization for 38 years 
He is survived by his widow, four sons, 
and two daughters 


Frank X. Berrodin 


Frank X. Berrodin, head of the Ber 
rodin Auto Supply Co., of Philadelphia, 
Penna., died at his home in German 
town, Penna., on December 8. Mr. Ber- 
rodin as a youth entered the tire business 
and for many years was associated with 
the rubber industry in various capacities. 
At one time he was employed together 


with John Gammeter in the bicycle and 
tire department of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., later going to Erie, Penna., where 
he worked for the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co. and the Hood Rubber Co Subse- 
quently he established the Berrodin Rub- 
ber Co., which later became the Ber 
rodin Auto Supply Co. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons 


Ellery A. Baker 


Ellery A. Baker, who was treasurer 
and director of the Dayton Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Co. until his recent retire- 
ment because of ill health, died on No- 
vember 19 in Short Hills, N. J. He was 
72 years of age. 

Born in Stowe, Mass., Mr. Baker was 
chairman of Eliery A. Baker & Co., Inc., 
New York City, a management concern, 
and during World War I was an assist- 
ant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. For many years he 
was associated with the management of 
the Monument Mills of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., and the Worumbo Manu- 
facturing Company of Lisbon Falls, 
Maine. 

Mr. Baker was a member of the board 
of trustees of the Wyoming Presbyterian 
Church of Milburn, N. J., and his clubs 
included the Manhattan and the Algon- 
quin of Boston 


Frank C. Millhoff 


Frank C. Millhoff, a prominent Akron 
industrialist before his retirement from 
the rubber industry and an ardent spon 
sor of the “Buy American Made Goods” 
campaign, died at his home in Fairlawn 
on December 10. He was 67 years of 
age, having been born in Akron on July 
4, 1876. 

Mr. Millhoff formerly was vice-presi- 
dent of the Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 
and for 17 years was sales manager of 
the Miller Rubber Co., with which he 
started in 1911. Early in his career he 
organized the M. & M. Manufacturing 
Co., which made cement and acids for 
the rubber trade. He is survived by his 
widow and a daughter 


Edward C. Gammeter 


Edward C. Gammeter, long prominent 
] 

in Akron business circles and brother of 
John Gammeter, well known Akron in 
ventor, died of a heart attack on Decem- 
ber 3 at his home. Mr. Gammeter, a 
life -_ > c kr P —— » “d 
life resident of Akron, was associatec 
with the Conart Motor Sales Co. and 
the Killian Manufacturing Co. He 
leaves three daughters and a son 


Mrs. Roger S. Firestone 


Mrs. Mary Seagrave Davis Firestone, 
of 115 E. 77th Street, New York City, 
wife of Lieut. Roger Stanley Firestone, 
USNR, son of the late Harvey Fire- 
stone, died November 30 in LeRoy 
Sanitarium shortly after the birth of a 
son, John D, Firestone. Her age was 28 
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RESIN COLLOIDS 


Emulsions - Dispersions - Resin Solutions 


Many of the new products developed from Resin 
Colloids in the form of emulsions, dispersions, and 
resin solutions are being used today to replace, extend, 
or supplement those materials which are no longer 
available or are in short supply. 


Our technologists have succeeded in developing a 
number of products whose properties equal, and in 
many cases actually exceed, the materials formerly 
used. Listed below are a few of the uses to which 
Resin Colloids in various forms have been put in the 
rubber industry: 


¢ Adhesives 

¢ Buna Modifiers 

¢ Butyl Rubber Emulsions 
¢ Coating Compositions 

¢ Impregnants 

e Latex Extenders 

e Neoprene Modifiers 

¢ Protective Coatings 

¢ Shellac Alternates 


AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Rubber Substitutes @ Rubber Synthetics @ Resin, Lacquer Emulsions 


MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Factory Branches: Newark, N. J. and Chicago, III. 
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sAM talking 
but I'm going to talk to vou like a 

DUTCH 

going broke. 


HIS IS YOUR UNCLE 


uncle, to keep all of us from 


’ 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren't looking, prices have 
been nudging upwards. Not rising aw- 
fully fast, but RISING 


Most folks, having an average share 
of common sense, know rising prices are 
BAD for them and BAD for the country 
So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 
and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
QUICK. 


to do something 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. “DOGGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 


prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a lot. 
That's what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are fom—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 

But let me tell you this—we’re never 
going to keep prices down just by lean- 
ing on the government and yelling for 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 





Never mind “who done it=pitch in 
and help get it down! 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 
We've ALL got .to help EVERY 
LAST ONE OF US. 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That’s an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we’re not 
going todo that kind of thing, once we’ve 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we've got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 
—ALL OF US, farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, white-collar workers! 





Use it up - Wear it out 
Make it do + Or do without 











Buy only what you need. A patch on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN. [Don't 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services, or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 

Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and taxes are the cheapest way to do it. 

Pay off your old debts, Don’t make any 
new ones. 

Start a savings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- 
surance. 

Buy Wer Bonds and hold on to them. 
Buy them with dimes and dollars it 
HURTS like blazes to do without. 

Start making these sacrifices now— 
keep them up for the duration—and this 
country of ours will be sitting pretty 
after the war... and so will you. 


bincle Sam 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Pneumatic Indicating Controller 


A new Celectray Pneumatic Indicating controller, 
the first instrument of its type which does not employ 
a motor or other continuously moving parts, has been 
developed and introduced by the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Features of the new instru- 
ment include the following: No motor, continuous 
action, no measurable “dead zone,” highest sensitivity 
and adjustment to very low sensitivity, no mechanical 





connection between galvanometer and pneumatic circuit, 
no “flapper,” and simple load error adjustment (manual 
reset). 

The original Celectray controller, with its mirror 
galvanometer and photo electric amplifier, is combined 
in the new instrument with a pneumatic follow-up 
without losing any of its characteristics. The output 
air is precisely and stably controlled to provide the 
utmost in performance, according to the inherent pos- 
sibilities lying in ordinary throttling control with man- 
ual reset or with automatic reset and/or TAG’s “quick 
response.” On-and-off or open-and-shut control is 
available in two models, high sensitivity, non-adjust- 
able throttling or on-and-off without throttling. 

The measuring circuit in the new instrument, includ- 
ing the galvanometer and the photoelectric system are 
identical with the standard Celectray Controller, but in 
place of the relay found in that controller there has 
been substituted a magnetic air-valve which acts as an 
amplifier and converter from electric to pneumatic 
operation. ‘ 

The light beam “follow-up” flag is moved back and 
forth by changes of the air pressure in the bellows of 
the “follow-up” assembly unless the sensitivity-adjust- 
ing arm is turned to the highest sensitivity on its scale. 
With this adjustment, the throttling range is zero, the 
flag stands still as the control pressure varies and the 
controller acts as an on-and-off or open-and-shut con- 
troller, opening or closing the valve to its limits for 
small changes in temperature, for example. 

As the temperature varies, the light image moves 
across the controlling edge of the flag and more or less 
of the light reaches the phototube. More light on the 
phototube causes more current to flow through the 
magnetic air valve. This in turn draws in the arma- 
ture, moving the orifice tongue closer to the orifice 
in the block and raising the controlled air pressure. 
Less light on the phototube thus lowers the controlled 
air pressure by decreasing the current to the magnetic 
air valve. 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


> 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


= 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. « « rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 

. . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job .. . Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 


AST BARTGES STREET 


Eastern States Repres tative 


ROCK MANUFACTURING 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Precision Cabinets and Baths 


Precision Scientific Co., 1750 North Springfield 
Ave., Chicago 47, Ill., has extended its line of ex- 
plosion-proof laboratory equipment to include elec- 
trically-heated temperature control cabinets and con- 
stant temperature baths. Such apparatus is regarded 
as essential for safety when handling inflammable or 





explosive materials, or for operation in a hazardous 
atmosphere. All wiring is enclosed in vapor-tight 
explosion-proof conduit fittings to eliminate open arcs, 
in conformity with Underwriters’ requirements apply- 
ing to Class 1, Group D, “Hazardous Location,” and all 
electrical controls are mounted in explosion-proof hous- 
ings. Heaters are of low wattage density for mini- 
mum temperature differential between air and heater 
surface. Heating elements are ribbon, to allow a large 
expanse of heat-dissipating surface for a given wat- 
tage, and operate at black heat. The thermostat is lo- 
cated in a separate compartment away from the work- 
ing chamber, and is enclosed in an explosion proof 
metal housing. Doors are equipped with a safety re- 
lease latch to allow automatic opening for releasing 
any internal pressures which may develop, and a door 
switch automatically disconnects entire electrical cir- 
cuit including the heaters, thermostat and control 
switches, when door is opened. Illustrated is a tem- 
perature control bath available for reduced or elevated 
temperatures in a variety of sizes and operating char- 
acteristics. 


New Foxboro Vernier Valvactor 

New capabilities, as well as new convenience and 
sturdiness, are featured in a new Foxboro Vernier 
Valvactor, recently announced by the Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. The Valvactor is a micro-positioner 
for pneumatic motor valves and is used to insure pre- 
cise and dependable valve response, especially where 
operating conditions may make the response uncertain, 
slow or unsatisfactory. 

The new construction involves a completely different 
arrangement of the actuating elements. New ease and 
range of adjustment, especially for duplexing and 
sequencing, and new snap action, for relay service or 
step sequencing of valves or damper motors, are pro- 
vided by new, convenient zero and range adjustments. 
New ease of reversal is provided, without change of 
parts or piping. 

The new unit retains the outstanding advantage of 
relay action. Flexure type bearings, in place of pivots, 
eliminate the effects of mechanical vibration, without 
loss of sensitivity. 
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Transfers 


Reproduce trade-marks or lettering on your prod- 
uct for attractive, safe, economical identification. 
The research and experience of over 40 years 
in supplying identification for textiles, rubberized 
fabrics, artificial leather and other products is 
at your disposal. 


Send a sample of your product and we will show 
you how Kaumagraph Dry Transfers can mark it. 


















SPX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank whick 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








e Has repulsion- 
induction mio- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

e Automatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely 
no rejects. 


Vow in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line eof Cloth Cutting Machinery 


270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX,. N. Y. Phone—Wlsconsin 7-5547 












Carbon Tetrachloride, 


Caustic Soda, 








420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, gn 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99 14% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

APOPKA, FLORIDA 


624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL, 


jCHEMICALS 


hip FOR THE 


~RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 





Carbon Bisulphide 


Stauffer 


SINCE 1085 


Sulphur Chloride 
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(CONT’D) 





, NEW EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC SHEAR 


Improved Continuous Process Range 


Based on its experience with finishing ranges in the 
textile field, the firm of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

| Co., Philadelphia, designed and built a continuous 
process range to impregnate rayon tire cord with latex 
solutions. This range was described and illustrated 





42” Electric Shear for cutting slabs 
or sheet material. A strong rugged 
machine. Hand feed, foot operated. 
Clamp automatically holds the mate- 
rial while being cut. Knife has self- 


honing action. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N, Y. 


Representatives for ALFA MACHINE Co. 





in the May, 1943, issue of Ruspper Ace. The com- 
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CHEMICALS By 


NLYDY. 


CURING AGENT FOR 


POLYVINYL BUTYRAL. 


PLASTICIZERS FOR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 


* 


For complete information, 
send for our new catalogue, 
“Chemicals by Glyco.” 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 





pany has since continued its experiments and has re- 
cently put an improved model on the market, illustrated 
herewith. One of the larger tire manufacturers has 
been operating this machine at a speed better than 25 
yards a minute, according to the Butterworth concern. 
\ full description of the operation of the continuous 
process range will be found in the issue referred to 
above. 


BRIEFS . . . 
The Miskella Infra-Vibra-Veyor, a device for 


drying, pre-heating or dehydrating plastic powder and 
similar products, has been added to the special line of 
plastic equipment featured by Infra-Red Engineers & 
Designers, 1633 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. It is 
said to contain all the major features of the company’s 
large continuous 200-pounds-per-hour machine as well 
as the wide vibrator feed, combined with a stainless 
steel belt carrying the material to be processed under 
infra-red lamps at the rate of 1,000 pounds per hour. 


Greater safety and ease of installation is said to fea- 
ture a new design of indoor dry-type transformers 
for primary circuits 601 to 15,000 volts recently an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y. The new design gives the transformers an outward 
appearance of the latest model room-type air condi- 
tioning units, employing sheet steel with flowing lines, 
smoothly rounded corners, and a two-tone gray finish. 

American Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, is now offering welded pressure vessels as a 
standardized line of units for certain types of high- 
pressure use, particularly in research and pilot plant 
work. The vessels were designed especially for the 
storage of compressed gases at pressures up to 6,000 
Ibs. per sq. in, 
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‘CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


| 305 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
Your products are no better than the EQUIPMENT 


tools which guide their manufacture. 





Tools, molds, and gages engineered to * All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
ELECTRIX standards will enable you to CORY COED SERED CES 
operate more efficiently, with fewer * Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
rej ects. chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


Consult us for: 


GAGES + JIGS * FIXTURES 


FORM TOOLS ¢ Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
MOLDS for Rubber and Plastics uct Development and Research. 


ELECTRIX 


onnonration 


Peace-time engineers of soft-rubber connectors, 
sold exclusively through U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 


144 MIDDLE STREET + PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address , Telephone 
“Centimac” New York WoOrth 2-1650 
























These three types of calcined 
magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 


® LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 
compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 


® MEDIUM—For less exacting requirements and where 
costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
moisture content. 


® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
pounding is not essential. 


ESTastisHED 189° Samples, prices and additional information on request 


_ WHITTAKER, CLARK 2 DANIELS, Inc. 

ety 260 West Broadway, New York City - Plant, South Kearney,N.J. + 

bie SABES REPRESENTATIVES = af Oe ay 

| Harry Hiolland & Sons | cher a Cheanaiy oe Risakinn deeee tad Palle stp yeaa Colgan? a 
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WANTED 


BROKERS 


or Manufacturers Agents 


There are still a few good territories open 
in which to represent the Erie Engine & 
Mfg. Co. line of Rubber Working and 
Plastic Molding Machinery. Interested 
brokers are urged to send in their applica- 
tions, stating territory covered, qualifications 
and other details. All replies will be 
acknowledged. 


See our 
advertisement on page 205 


Manufacturers of RUBBER 
and PLASTICS Machinery 














RUBBER AGE 
One of the World’s Outstanding 


Rubber Journals 
° 


Keeps the rubber industry posted on all current 
technical, news, market and statistical develop- 
ments. 
The indispensable rubber journal read by the indus- 
try’s leading executives, engineers, chemists, buyers, 
salesmen, etc. 

Annual subscription in U. $. — $3.00 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th Street New York, N., Y. 











WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 
Formerly Chief Chemical Engineer of 


Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. 


Announces the Opening of 


Consultant Engineering Offices 


One North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 2, II. Central 3491 
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BOOKS 





Toxicology and Hygiene of Industrial Solvents. Edited by 
K. B. Lehmann and F. Flury. Translated by Eleanor 
King and Henry F. Smyth, Jr. Published by the Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 6x 9 in. 378 pp 


$5.00 


The publication in English of this work, generally ac 
claimed as the most detailed and useful book on the sub 
ject, originally issued in German at the request of the 
medical committee of the German Society for the Protec 
tion of Labor, should be extremely valuable in effectively 
combatting what is probably the most widespread chem 
ical hazard in the United States—exposure to solvents 
This hazard has been a perplexing problem of the rubber 
industry since its birth and the large-scale entry of syn- 
thetic rubber has presented a few new tribulations 

Although the contents of the book is predominantly of 
a medical nature, anyone who has contact with industrial 
solvents will find it a source of information that is readily 
understood and applicable. Experimental-toxicological 
investigations form its nucleus, including studies of the hy 
lrocarbons of the benzine and benzol series, the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, the alcohols, esters, etc., and the glycol 
group. Around these studies are grouped discussions of 
chemistry and technology, chemical analysis, skin injuries, 
and dangers to health and health protection 

[The book has eight chapters in all, as follows: (1) 
Chemistry, Technology, Preparation, and Use of Solvents; 
(2) Chemical Analysis of Solvents; (3) Some General Re- 
marks on the Industrial Hygiene of Solvents; (4) General 
Toxicology of Solvents; (5) The Individual Solvents; (6) 
Skin Injuries: (7) Endangering Health and Protecting 
Health with the Use of Industrial Solvents; (8) Official 
Regulations. 

. 


Standards on Textile Materials. |’repared by Committes 
D-13 on Textile Materials. Published by the American So 
ciety for Testing Materials, 260 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 
2, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 440 pp. $2.25 
In addition to each of the 78 standard specifications, tests, 

and definitions, etc., issued by the A.S.T.M. in its work in 

the field of textiles, this 1943 compilation of textile standards 
includes considerable related information and data on calcu 
lation of number of tests for textile materials, a yarn number 
conversion table, humidity tables, and abstracts of papers de 
livered last vear. There are also several tests published for 
information and comment, including one on accelerated aging, 
und another on designation of yarn construction. An extensive 
glossary of terms gives a list of man-made and natural fibers, 
defects in woven fabrics, and terms relating to hand of fabrics 
2 

SPI Directory: 1943-44. Issued by the Soc iety of the 
Plastics Industry, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
6x 9 in. 160 pp 
The Society of the Plastics Industry is a national organiza 

tion covering both the United States and Canada, its mem 

bership constituting a thoroughly integrated unit in the in 
dustry, from producers of plastics raw materials through the 
molders, laminators and fabricators of the finished articles, in 
addition to the makers and suppliers of machinery and equip- 
ment. This directory, the first of its kind to be issued, lists 
all of the company and individual members of the Society. 

Although reflecting a war-time note, the directory lists typical 

peace-time products in its Product Index. A “Who's Who in 

Plastics” is also included. A history of the Society ts given 
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Dic 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
MACHINE PARTS and SPECIAL MACHINERY 








— 38 Years in St. Louis — 


Now Engaged in Prime and Subcontract 
Work—Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

















NEVILEE 


For your wartime formulas ee 


sbuty! 
Phthalate 
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THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH « PA. M-90 
Chemicals for the Nation's War Effort 








GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 














EQUIPMENT 


for the 


HANDLING 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


pe 
USED MACHINERY ;o** RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
AKRON, OHIO 


ERIC BONWITT 














BEACON 
PALMALENE 
4 synthetic fatty acid for the rubber industry 
Specifications: Saponification No. 180-185; 


Iodine Value, 55-60: Titre, 35. 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
97 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


In Canada: Prescott & Company Reg'd., 774 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 
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Cranes, Elevators, 
Lift & Trailer Trucks, 
Conveyors, Live 
Skids, Drum Hoists, 
Tool Wagons, Carts, 
Winches 


wee BIH 


30 CHURCH ST 
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MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT 
for the 


PROCESSING| 
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Crushers, Pulverizers, 
Grinders, Reducers, 
Cutters, Blenders, 
Mixers, Sifters, Attr. 

and Hammer Mills. 
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CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO... Inc. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Producer in Mexico of 


| GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 








Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING 


for quotation. 








AVON, 


® Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges... 


Eos corres Mac 


CUTTING AND PERFORATING DIES 7 


DIES 


.Send blue print 








MASS. 








New and Better 


ALL STEEL 


your needs. 


CADIZ. OHIO 





GAMMETER’S 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





a”. 58” . 6” . 8” ~ 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


ALL WELDED 























This 24” diameter 
STEARNS Magnetic clutch 
and Brake Unit is provid- 
ing smooth start and posi- 
tive stop on a rubber mill 
in a prominent mid-western 
plant. Efficient, economical 
and safe, sizes and combi- 
nation to meet requirements. 
Write for bulletin 225. 














640 So, 28th St. 
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MAGNETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 


CLUTCH + BRAKE COMBINATIONS 


If you have a tramp iron 
problem ask for our Bulletin 
301 on Magnetic Pulleys, 
improved, air-cooled, latest 
design. Sizes to fit your 
conveying system or self 
contained unit. 

We invite your inquiries. 
Outline your problem. No 
obligation. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee (4), Wis. 








REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Encyclopedia of Substitutes and Synthetics. Edited by 
Morris D. Schoengold. Published by Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 6 x 9 
in. 382 pp. $10.00. 


This is a compilation of so-called substitute materials 
intended to replace hard-to-get materials. In many cases 
not only are the substitute materials listed, but some data 
on their physical and chemical properties is given. The 
subject matter covered ranges far and wide, ranging from 
abietic acid to zirconium oxide. Brand names are, of 
course, included. The author has made every attempt to 
include the most recent developments in all fields, but as 
he points out in his preface, certain omissions were un- 
avoidable due to the rapid technological advances as a re- 
sult of the war. The book, however, should serve as a 
good starting point in the hunt for replacement materials. 

Printed in fairly large size type, with liberal spacing be- 
tween items listed, the book is a handy reference work. 
Numerous substitutes and replacements for rubber are in- 
cluded, as well as materials used in the compounding of 
natural and synthetic rubber and those used in the manu- 
facture of the compounding ingredients themselves. An 
index of trade names, woefully short, is included, in addi- 
tion to a subject index. 


Plastics (2nd Edition). By J. H. DuBois. Published by 
the American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 5% x 8% in. 435 pp. 203 ill. $3.75. 


Since the first edition of this book was published in 1942 
(see Rupper AcE, November, 1942), tremendous strides have 
been made in the plastics industry and, therefore, to bring 
this new and enlarged edition up-to-date the author has added 
144 entirely new pages. The new material covers the various 
types of synthetic rubber (this chapter now covering 59 
pages), low pressure laminating, trends and developments, and 
general properties and uses for molded plastic materials. 
Some minor changes were made in the original material. In 
its revised form the book may still be termed a simplified 
presentation of the manufacture and use of the important 
plastics materials and products, with tables of their properties 
and the basic design information required by engineers and 
designers. There are now 18 chapters in all and a carefully 
cross-referenced subject index. The chapter on synthetic 
rubber is well done. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





A.B.C. of Electronics at Work. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 7-N-20), East Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 5 x7 in. 36 pp. 


The fundamental principles of the six basic ways in 
which electronic tubes function are explained in this new 
booklet. Schematic drawings of the tube construction and 
diagrams showing the typical circuits for the various func- 
tions are used to explain how these tubes rectify, amplify, 
generate, control, transform light into current and current 
into light. Industrial and military applications for each 
of the six basic functions are described and illustrated. High 
frequency heating, dynetric balancing, resistance welding 
control, radio and radio-telephony, television, Precipitron, 
industrial and medical x-ray are a few of the electronic 
devices that are included. 

6 


Naftolen for GR-S. Wilmington Chemica! Corp., 10 East 
40th St.. New York, N. Y. 8%x1lin. 4 pp. 


This technical bulletin briefly outlines the fundamentals 
of successful compounding of GR-S-Naftolen stocks. It 
includes a description of Naftolen, scope of application, 
rules of compounding, processing properties, and some data 
on soft rubber Buna S compounds. Test results on seven 
different compounds are given. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


The Rubber Industry and the War. Prepared and issued 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 8% x11 in. 80 pp. 


This booklet was prepared to tell Mr. and Mrs. John 
Howard, typical Americans, how the rubber industry has 
taken on three specific jobs in the war effort, and taken 
them on with a speed and drive that spells inevitable doom 
for the enemy. The three specific jobs are: (1) to make 
all rubber products essential to win the war—and invent 
new ones to win it quicker; (2) To make other non-rubber 
products that have to be made to win the war; and (3) To 
make the rubber itself—synthetically. How these objec- 
tives are being accomplished is told in words and pictures, 
with emphasis on the latter, in three separate sections. The 
booklet is attractively presented in three colors and, in our 
represents the best public relations job yet done 
for the over-all rubber manufacturing industry of the 
United States. It is picturesque and factual, and should be 
given the widest possible distribution 





opinion, 


Evaluation of Mixtures of Silene EF and Calcine T in a 
GR-S Composition and Comparisons of Accelerators and 
Accelerator-Sulfur Combinations in Silene EF-GR-S 
Compositions. (Data Sheet No. 43-5). Columbia Chem- 
ical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


As indicated by its title, this data sheet contains two 
laboratory reports of interest to compounders working with 
GR-S. The first report shows how the physical properties 
of non-black stocks can be varied through a considerable 
range of modulus by varying ratios of Silene EF and Cal- 
cene T. The second shows results obtained with 40 vol- 
umes of Silene EF with several different accelerations 
and the effect of varying sulfur level with one accelerator. 
The results indicate that with accelerators requiring sul- 
fur and with fairly high Silene EF loading, at least 2% of 
sulfur on the GR-S is needed to develop reasonably normal 
tensile strengths. 


Products for Industry. Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 8% x 1l in. 138 pp. 


Although described as a catalog of Manhattan rubber 
products, this could well be considered a “manual” of me- 
chanical rubber goods. It is one of the most complete 
and extensive catalogs offered by any rubber manufacturer 
and covers a multitude of items. It has several distinctive 
features, including a sectional and marginal index for quick 
reference, a loose-leaf system arranged for inclusion of 
revisions to keep it permanently up-to-date, and a section 
of “Flexlastics,” the name given by Manhattan to elastic 
products combining flexibility, elasticity and lasting service. 
Engineering data on belting and hose and technical infor- 
mation on other mechanical goods is included. The edition 
represents the Golden Anniversary Catalog 


Manhattan Rubber 


Rio Resin for Use in GR-S Products. R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 12 
PP. 

Tensile properties and shore hardness of various stocks 
containing Rio Resin, a new granular resin-like material, 
with a melting point of approximately 75°C., are given in 
this laboratory report. The report indicates that loss in 
elongation and increase in hardness, which mark GR-S 
products after aging, and which are naturally accompanied 
by poor flexing and bad cracking and tearing properties, 
can be considerably modified by the incorporation of Rio 
Resin in some types of GR-S goods. Captax-Selenac com- 
pounds with Rio Resin are said to be outstanding. 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
« 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON. PA. | 














TESTING PUTS YOU A STEP AHEAD 


With an adequate testing routine in purchasing, research, 
production and acceptance-inspection, you anticipate and 
eliminate many of the unusual manufacturing difficulties 
of the current situation. Rely on the 60 models of *Scott 
Testers for tensile, hysteresis, compression-cutting, state- 
of-cure, flexing, adhesion, etc., etc. 








* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


85 Blackstone Si. 
Providenes, R. I. 




















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 






NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 

















R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK. N.Y 








© ATTRACTIVE 


¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Crude Rubber 


A’ Lick i oul ot eportet eturned 
irom a onducted tour ) rubber-pre 
} 


ducing areas in Latin America, as reported 
last mont! the criticize t hye act that de 
spite all efforts the were inable to dete 
mine two specific point e government's 
wild rubber collection campaien. i.e.. the total 
amount t the rubber beuw received and the 
exact st per pour I tl il I ibber | sti 
mate mn sts) made est eporters 
ranged trom /0k $500 per pound In the 
past week the answe o bot! f these points 


| Jougla 


were furnished b Allen resident 
of the Rubber Deve opment ( rp 

Appe arinyw he tore tive special Senate com 
rhiittes investigating the Var 1! vran bette 
known as the Cnillette ( mmittec Mr Aller 
revealed that the total of all disbursements 
by the Rubber Reserve ( und uccessor 
the Rubber Development Cory hrough De 
cember 31, 1943, will reach $83,162,823 
Actual imports of rude rubber from all 
Western Hemispher urce frot April 
1942, the start of the progra through the 
end I | 1S cal | id I ibber D | 
tent of tires and tubes acquired, will amount 
to 45.000 tons I hus ive i t tor wild 
rubber from all Western Hemisphere source 
ot &2c a pound 

Maior riticist " CC! evelled at thy 
agency's handling o ubber in the Ama 
area, and special attention was paid to this 
phase by Mr. Aller { tha tal 


imports trom the Amazor 
to December 31, 


tons, tor a cost ot $1.1 ve 





nage includes the 


tires and 


hg@ure ntent ot 


tubes acquire | lt total 
ments are pro-rated overt 
the contracts under which we are now 


ing rubber from Latin Ar 


SeCcUT 


rica, the net cost 


pound 


per yx und will be about 75¢ pet 
) ’ oy , 
Prices show1 welow are ose set bv the 


Rubber Reserve Compa 


Plantations— 
( N-C 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets xX 22 40 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe xX 22 40 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 38% 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 21% IS% 
Thick Remilled Blanket 3 1% 38% 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 35% 
Smoked Blankets, #1 21% 18S 
Claro Brand IXRSS 22% 40 
Sole Crepe Trimmings 2 39% 
Sele Crepe 2% 40 

W ild— 
Uncut Fine Crude l 29 
Cut Fines, Crude ; 29% 
Cut Fines, Washed & Drie ; 40 
Upriver Coarse, Crude 12% 26% 
Upriver Coarse Washed & 

Dried ; ° 20% 37% 
Caucho Ball, Crude 11% 24% 
Caucho Bal Washed & Dried 19% 37 

Guayule— 
( arioa Lot 17% 31 
Less than Carload Lot & 31% 
Balata— 
Surinam Sheet , 42 42" 
Manaos Block 1834 3834 
Colombian Block 38% I8 
Peruvian Prime : IS 384 
Chicken Wire 1% 23% 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots 2 43% 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots 6M 44% 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 17% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload 
Drums , Sue< 29: 47 


C, fer Civilian Use: N-C. for Non-Civilian Use. 
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MARKETS 





NEW YORK, Dee. 14, 1943 





Scrap Rubber 


Che big news in the scrap rubber field this 

mth was the announcement by the Rubber 
Reserve Co. that the agreements designating 
H Muehlstein & ( s Nat FE 
\. Schulman, Inc., and the 
rubber 


Lowentha 


( 
oO 


iS scrap agents that government 


agency will be terminated as of December 31 


lt was made clear, however, that Rubber Re 
purchase acceptabl 


l JeEce mbe T 


mitinwe te 
yrades of scrap rubber 
31, with the understanding that all material 
so purchased must be shipped not later thar 


serve will 
through 


Chere are still considerable sup 


scrap rubber available and no tight 


iat date 
pies of 


rners art foreseen tor some time to come 





\fter January 1, supplies will again be 
handled in the usual trade manner. Prices 
shown below are ceilings on typical grades 
scran 

Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron 
Mixed passenger tires ton $2( 
Beadless truck tires ton 26 
Mixed truck tires . ton 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires ton 26.00 
No. 1 passenger peelings ton 2.25 
No truck peeling : ton 2.25 
No passenger tubes b 7 
Red passenger b 7 
Black passenger 63 
Mixed passenger tu Ib € 
No. 2 truck tubes } 7 
Red truck tubes b 7% 
Black truck tubes b 
Buffines ton 25 OO 
Bicycle tires >. OF 
Air bags and wate igs t 15.00 
Root and = shoes ton 33 


Tire Fabrics 


he situation in the tire fabric field re 
mains unchanged, with practically no demand 


for such fabrics. Consequently, prices are 


: 
nominal and in many quarters are not even 
being quoted The prices shown below 
are those which were in force on or about 


1942 


January 15, 


Prices Net a he Mill 
Peeler arded, 23/5/3 Ib 434%@ 44 
Peeler arded 23 i 44 @ 45 
Peeler arded, 15/3 t 41%@ 42 
’ecler arded 15/4 I 41 @ $2 
ee urded, 13/3/3 b 104%@ 4] 
CHAFERS 
Carded American ai Ib 434@ 44 
Carded, American, 1” It 39%,@ 48 
Sheetings 
48x40 6 in 5.50 ‘ b @ 7.818 
10x4( 46 in 15 lb — @ 6.991 
40x36 %6 in , ..lb _ @ 6 
i8x48 4 in 2.5 . Ib @ 16.20( 
&x48 40 ir 2.85 t @14.2 
x 40 if 60 it @11.944 
18x44 40 in b @ 11.0¢ 


Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices se 
y order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based or 
an average price of 15-16-inch middling tton of 
0.37¢ at the ten designated southern marke 


Berzen, Inc., 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Cotton 


Midland uplands fluctuated within a range 
of 73 points on the Cotton 
our last report (November 12), high for the 
period having been 20.53 on November 18 
19.80 on November 29. Trading fe 

part was fairly active. The rusl 
to even up positions in December obscured 
other market factors for a ilthoug] 
expectations of an early vote in the Hous 
on the anti-subsidy legislation was a restrali 
ing influence over selling in later 
As a result of the unfavorable relationship 
existing between market prices for the staple 
and the government’s 1943 loan rates, grow 
ers continued to place a substantial portior 
of their crop under the loan, according to the 
Cotton Exchange Service Bureau. The Con 
modity Credit Corporation’s latest 
lease, showing reported throug! 
December 4 of 2,134,462 bales, indicates that 
during the week ended with that date entries 
totaled approximately 193,000 bales, con 
pared with 274,000 in the week first 
and 171,000 in the second 
Trade opinion as to the total amount of cot 
ton that may go under the government loa 
season continued to vary widely. One 
factor stated that unless there is unusuall) 
favorable war news, reviving the idea 
of peace in the not very distant future, the 


xchange since 


N 


and low 
the most 


tite 


positions 


, 
Oan fre 


entries 


previous 


week previous 


this 


again 


; 


market should slowly advance under price 
fixing in the near positions. Quotations tor 
iddling uplands on the Exchange follow 
N D 
Close H Clos 
December 19.64 151 ) 5 
Marcl 19.39 14 5 
Truly 729 714 md) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimers report continued 
plants at near-capacity, 
ft the tremendous demand built 
months \ 


yperation oO 
with no slackening 

ip in recent 
reclaim 1s stil 


camelback, 


good 


into the 


porti 1) 


voing manufacture of 

and there is some talk in official circles of 
increasing the 60% amount (the balanc« 
heing GR-S) now going into the Grade | 
type. GR-S is still not too plentiful and 


averted next vear the 
recapping Chis 
ficial quar 


syntheti 


a tire crisis is to be 
burden must be 
point is being emphasized in all 
ters. Experiments on 
scrap also continue, and the problem is be 


borne by 


ret lain Ine 


lieved fully solved Prices shown helow 
are ceilings on typical grades claim 
Shoe 
Unwashed ] 17 @ 7% 
Tube 
Black Tube : lb 11% @ .11% 
Red Tube b 12 @ .12% 
Tires 
Black acid =process It 7%@ .07mM 
Black selected tires I 6 @ 06% 
Truck, Hea Gravity lb 84@ 8% 
Viscellaneous 
Mechanical blends I 4%@ 3Y 
White } » .13% 
Ducks 
Enameling (single filling I 1 44 
Belting and Hose i 
Single filling. A grade a 1934 
Double filling, A grade 7 03 
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CHEMICAL MARKETS veces 

















ACCELERATORS | Zinc Oxide—French Process: » : : 
Organic Fiorence White Seal bbl. Ib. 1 Alkalies - 
A-i (Thioc arbanilid) Sth tae lb. .28 @ .33 —. - bey —7 a 09% @ .09% Caustic Soda, 76%.....cwt. 2.70 @ 5.7 
Tali rs it ane N ey 36 @ "42 Red Re cae MS secocsece i . .0 : @ 09% : Soda Ash, 58%........ cwt. 1.15 @ 2.98 
ight tiny atl a ib, 32 @ .65 SN 1 aime i tale, ?. 08%@ .08% Oils 
Ee a ee a oe Ib. ‘00 @ .70 Cadmolith tb 3 9 Degras, BO -wccccccuces Ib. -10 @ .12 
Mids cctbcdovteacents ae a ROR. --  Bpueedexdie: «So ‘$ PRTO-F URE cv eceecses ees -. i o 
A-100 .... eeegee ae ae Seg a ee we &— Para-Lube «-......-++++: Dm. 046 @ .040 
\idehyde ammonia, crystals. .lb 65 @ .70 Ve. «ieee ee : an ee Petrolatum, amber” ....1b. Oe — 
PL wes pecscdes gi Seen aa. ee BLACKS Pigmentaroil ,tank cars..gal. .20%@ — 
DER os +ceene wert es ee 59 @ .64 | (In bags, carload lots or drums Anbie\- dns eee gal. -26) 2@ .2/M% 
J-F ; a lb 38 @ .43 | Aerfloted Arrow ating *’0335 1 ar Mi; pl ee a a.  & — 
tt. sttcnanas 56 6enseecee . @ 1.13 DED. <i. w wie were ; ie. pegs Tale o3580 nes Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ ae 
Butyl Zimate .......... — -—= @ 1.23 Cer 8 ee sks cee . 63a. < Rubberol .....+.-+++++++ Ib. A344@ «14 
COPMAK coc cccececeees ee a 6 6©elCU Certified Spheron ....... a "03383@ — Rubtack .......++++0+0+- lb 10 @ — 
ee ee eae * "40 @ .47 ree set VIIIE a Seedine, Cl. ...6-seeeees lb. w7K%e — 
Di-Ortho- Tolyguanidine eee Ib. 44 @ «46 | COND -sordvevecuccvens = Witco Palm Oil... s-00s Ib. — a oe 
Diphenylguanidine ..........1b. "33 @ .36 Bo > nea egeoeteppettette Witco Softener No. 20. .gal. 20 @& — 
El-Sixty ove 6 hee Se bees sak 40 @ .47 Dietionee® .......... 7s. Woburn No, 8, c.l....... Ib. 06 @ = 
Oe en ree Ib. —- @ 1.13 Dixiedensed 66 : gtesy Sahel %s a Resins and Pitches 
Ethyl Zimate . ree ~ @ 1.13 (8 ~ anie sitet lia teats atta dt “a Pitch, Burgundy ......-. Ib. 06 @ — 
Ethylidine aniline ........... Ib. 42 @ .43 Furnex el ag Digi me =a U6 CORE UAE 2000. -cncocece ton 19.00 @22.00 
Formaldehyde aniline ........b. 31 @ _ Furnex Beads .... i ae A "06 hardwood ............ ton 16.00 @22.50 
SEN cic ba0¢ke esa cadens lb, 139 @ .48 ett cons cnatxbedinde bees "06 Pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt..-bbl. = @ 4.50 
EN Sib eskcsent’ veselb, 134 @ 39 NN ae ace cn Una ne Pigmentar, tank cars....gal. .204%@ — 
Hexamethylenetetramine ....lb. .33 @ — Koamobile 66 ........ Beto oa Im drums «.-+.seeeees gal. .26%4@ .27%% 
Lead Oleate, No. 999........1 13 @ - Kosmos-Dixie 20 ............ Ib. .03:%4@ .06 __ Retort Pine Tar, drums..gal. .2644@ .27% 
 wecsessahs seehe dan 15 @ —— Micronex Amarillo Sit alah ‘ 0353@ eA Solvents 
Ledate .. Aer wath Ib ——, an | Senn Weeds ¢ Amarillo) .. . 0338@ - Acetone, pure® ......... lb .07 @ 
Methasan ; tse ieee Ib. @ 1.23 lee. ryt o Benzene, 90%, tank car. gal. 14 @ - 
Methyl ‘Tuads ............. lb - @ 1.53 gee ee ee ++ SF 2 
ethyl Zimate .......... Ib ( > She teal ; idwesi os eee OAs Sondogen «+... sees eeees >. @ 1.05 
Monex .. dit arate ; ‘tb A C33 vee My — "= (Del. Midwest). rp — Carbon, bisulfide ......-. Ib. 05 @ .08% 
Pentex .... eer ..Ib 74 @ .84 Supreme e wékaten ati " Dike Carbon tetrachloride ...gal. .83 @ 1.27 
Phenex eres Ey ib. ‘30 @ 33 Sine |. sik aah di elal-xt toh ah 02250 Dichlorethylene ........- Ib. —- @ — 
Pip- Pip «aaa al a. ae - @ 1.63 aia.“ "0675@ pany Dipentene, cml., drums. . gal. 48 @ «250 
R & R S0-D.. : ~~ 42 @ «443 Wyex ..... NS ere 0355@ ue Ethylene dichloride old, §=O74H@ .08% 
R-2 Crystals a lb. @ 1.55 , ee aha ee ae IIS = Sere Ss a = <a @ -08 
Rotax ea oo ae 4 r 36 eogen (drums) ........ >. ALM @~=««N2 
— - ' cape > a e “a | Abagigam. Withee -2+.++= eee Ot - Rub-Sol ......-+sseeees gal. .09%@ 
NE es, cence eadbiwe sa dO .60 @ .67 MN es ee ton ~ a 16.50 Trichlorethylene ....-.+- Ib. 08 @ .09% 
BOS kccsccee pica Ib. @ 1.98 36.90% 300 .. Taper gi — @13.50 Turpentine, spirits ...... lb. .78%@ — 
SPDX .. 9 ee ee et Ge Te le eye trete ton 16.50 @20.00 dest. dist., drums..... gal. 50 @ 
Super-Sulfur No. 2 . — 13 @ .15 | Atomite . taal - @ 27.50 Waxes P 
Thiocarbanilid, drums .......lb 28 @  .33 | Barium c arbon: ate (98-100 e % ) ton 47.00 @ 49.00 Beeswax, white» ...+-.. Ib. a 
Thiofide wich aan whose.) aon <7) | Barytes ... ‘ton 25.35 @36.00 Carnauba, yellow® ..... lb 8340 — 
Thiotax ’ as aiee "38 @ AS al thea Sala lela ea rom 11.00 @16.00 Ceresin, white, dom...... lb. .13%@ .15 
lhiurad saaree- Ib @ 1.53 Blane fixe, dry .... ....... ton 60.00 @67.50 Montam, crude ......++.. Ib. aie 
BEE eceweseacs . tb. 54 @ .64 ee Ong 7 ton 37.50 @43.00 Paraffin ® 
base s< b 1.03 @ 1.18 Catalpo (fact) Sth ng eM Ib. ‘ 02 @ pos Yellow crude scale, 
Criph enylguanidine ..........Ib cc | Chalk, precipitated ras =i 8 124/126 wccccccccess lb 04%@ — 
Ulto .. J, sossecul Sam @ Es Suprex white ton 32.50 @45.00 Refined, 123/125 ......lb. .05%@ 
Ureka .... ewbicanue 50 @ «57 Clay. Aerfloted, Suprex.. se ‘ton 10.00 @ 22.50 
—— 8 : ; are - 50 @ «57 Aerfloted Paragon ....ton 10.00 @22.50 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
wae Weak eae ar = = a4 <5 | : Me mg ee xitakece — poe 10.00 © 10.00 = Aguhe PE ccue web tis ds tas _ 1.95 @ 2.05 
eclies ihe ES FOSS ORE AN _ e 4s Jt paeeeeee seeee. tOn . APPT CTT eTh or eT. » 52 @ .54 
Vulc rolthed Peat ° 385 @ a. ikebsaenee eon ton — @ 9. 00 SS awe wonks x reel lb. 61 @ .63 
Litharge, domestic ......... b. 07 @ .0755 lene °c = one (a, Aiea debbie i as @ a8 
agnesia, calcined, heavy... .tb. 4e— Par .cccccess oe 060 ce — @10.00 Saal ic RR ib. 43 @ .45 
COLORS op yz WiteO «2+ eeeee renee .. ton 10.00 @ — SEY ciccttdanerés se ocof. 2.23 @ 1.38 
Blues » Kalite No. S eens Sonoda uu — @26.00 I. ones knee 6606008 604 Ib 69 @ .74 
Prussian .. ‘ er | ; @ - Kalite No. 3 ......-.-. ...ton — @36.00 Antox ee Rr ere 54 @ .56 
Ultramarine i wane 17 @ .27 Kalvan «ose. eeee. rr — @100.00 a ae hie wad ead ib. 43 @ .52 
Browns ” ., Kalvan “S sth . . Ib. — @ .09% (Ue Gee 43 @ 55 
BNE * coneastsocnarsaale ae = he white ..--- 0.0.00. ton — @14.00 Flectol White ...........---.Ib. .89 @ 1.00 
Umber, Turkey .........hb -4K%@ Mineralite carbonate .......[b. 06% _— Neozone A. B, C, D, E......Ib 43 @ 63 
Greens ® | Beemewehite 2c ccc scence — -- a 30. 00 SRNR? Jy 06.0.0 0s Rae Ib. 77 @ .90 
Chrome ....... __.. Tb. —_— Pyrax A EPP EE eee ton = — .50 PE vac dsecaesinaecvars Ib. 45 @ .48 
Guignet’s Green ........ lb. .70 @ ‘ Rottenstone (powd. Dom.)...ton 25.50 37. 50 cses! <tooeesese ies “ae i ae 
Reds , | Ru bberol y eececercccccces Ib. — @ 17% oa Sere 56 @ 64 
Antimony Silene EF (calcium silicate)..lb. .055 @ .06 Santovar O .... seckersaetth ie 2 Ee 
crimson, 15/17 ........1b. a - Snowflake white........ ..ton — @16.00 BO, i ccsccccevcssvescese » 33 @ .33 
sulfur, free .... .. «lb. : @ fatal | ric, domestic eeccerces -ton 17.00 @25.00 Stabilite ere Teter eT Tr, Ib. 52 a 54 
Indian ie REIS 3Ke — ; W hiting, commercial ...... .ton 16.00 @26.00 Stabilite Alba ........ ee 70 @ 75 
Domestic (Maroon) .. ..Ib. «11 @ — |... Witeo ........ secevessam G20 @ >-- o er ee RA ee ae 2 
Mapico . Witcal ; ; i ..ton — @100.00 
PICO .ccececcece ea 096 @ - Witcart 4 > > 
Red oxide, pure ..... Ib. ol @ .12 itcard 1 cg, ORE ton — @40.00 EXTENDERS 
Rub-Er-Red ........ wee ‘Ke — | W »od Flour (100 mesh) been ton 30.00 @32.00 Naftolen R-100 Per th 10 @ 12 
Whites ® Vanzak Rese ee a ee 5 @ 6 
7eeene eS. aa Ib .0560@ .0585 35°.390° oT ee a 00 
os . : H -- - 5 r ubber...ton 25 —- 
tm So Rn Lay bee ‘> ose posed Blac geal ton 25.00 S — LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 
Lithopone: Hard Hydrocarbon ......... ton 25.00 @27.00 De. ii ins caneahve 600% Ib. .35 @ .50 
Albalith ....... ++. cool, BEGG 0456 | MMMMMOr ---enes encores enone Ib. — @ 05% | Cocoa Soapstock ......-----; Ih. 06 @ 08 
CS a biececs cabs tb. 04% 04% > SE. nc bies b0ben 6040.87 oR gal. 90 @ 1.15 
tele ee he ‘ostae ‘eat2 | MISCELLANEOUS cs canadian ewes tb. .06 @ .08 
DME ows chon cdadacned th. ‘ost @ 05% | Aromatics—Rodo 0 ..... --Ib. 4.00 @ 4.50 iveenions Liquid Lubricant. gal. — @ 1.35 
Rayox FNC .  14%4@ 115% Redo B10 . .ccvsccvcceves tb. 5.00 @ 5.50 See Con of ced teesshas Ib. .25 @ .30 
Tee BE. sesivececvees tb. 144@ 14% <erodex | ib 2.75 @ — Mineralite FES CVED SCC TS ES. E'O8 ton — @30.00 
EDEN: ocpanctiiotus Ib. .05%@ .06 | Curodex 188 .....+.+.++. Ib. 3.50 @ — Races st heenccer ans ton 65.00 @75.00 
Sones i "hb ‘0st@ 105K | Curodex SFE iss cccecenws lb 450 @ — Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted..Ib. .06 @ = .08 
~~ Oxide—American Process ® vel taba > a ° ~ 
American Azo: | : TS wee eseseee . . >» IITES 
ZZZ (lad free) ......1b. .07%@ .07% Darvan (dispersing agent) ‘th 84°30 @ [34 FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Anaconda, lead free .. ‘th. 07% @ .07%4 | Santomerse BD veces oh ft @& BS Amberex .ccccccscccsecesees lb. .25 @ 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: : | ~ponge Paste ..cccvesccccens Ib. — @ .18 Amberex Type B ..........- Ib. .184%@ 
SneeieiesS .....scccces Th. OFS O71 | qriBPTOOE oer een sccccenes .-lb. .22%@ .27% Black ....-.seeecesesesesess Ib 8%@ .13 
2 gy Serene a) Se a. paneer Ib, 50 @ 59 White .......ceeeeeereeeeees lb, 109 @ «15 
5 oe a panei Ib. 07%@ 0714 Y-Ply on ones e seer nsec ees gal. 6.75 @ 8.00 BEOWR occccccccccrccesenees lb. .10 @ .14 
XX Red—10$ ........ lb. .07%@ 07% Unicel (blowing agent)...... Ib. 50 @— PROONNOE A. ove sé v'ecccdccseos’ Ib 144@ - 
Kadox, black label—15..... Ib. 7% @ 07% SOFTENERS 
a go Cette Men we Ib. .07%@ .07% Acids VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
s tt ., fe Mss .acabe _ ae rhs. Acetic, 28%, bbis.*...100 tb. 3.38 @ 3.63 Dispereat Sulfur No. 2...... Ib, .08 @ .12 
ty Pee il Delain nm ‘o7i@ 07% | Acids gt 36 degrees...... ewt. 500 @ — Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).1b. .03 @ .08 
U. S. P.—7, bbis..... th, 104@ 110% | Laurex™ Ib. .14%@ 17 ee Fi 2.5 
St, 00... 2. mes a ‘$ i ( capmesciat These) ie vand oan $30 $ a 
* Price Ceilings. Stearex Beads .......... Ib. .10 ll Telloy ie RPS b. 175 @ - 
* Price Suggestions or Agreements. | EIRENE tetgee cee : SS eee 
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If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


Ie, 
Yptarherfloee- 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials = 








ACCELERATORS— CARBON BLACK CHEMICALS 
El + Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; A Grade for Every Requirement Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
CONTINENTAL ‘“‘AAA"’—Low heat generating, Accelerators—Sulphur 


DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-46; A-100; R-2 
sales «© ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H, 
White; Santoflex B, BX; Santovar O. 


extremely easy processing. ‘‘AA’’—Low heat gerr- 


erating, easy processing. ““A’’—Medium cure, Stocks Carried At All Times 
medium processing. ‘‘D’’—Standard Channel Black. 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 

460 West 34th St. New York 





CHEMICALS 

For Rubber Fer Industry Generally 
Accelerator: Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbene Lotel 
pecialties Aniline Oi] Dispersvene 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORE 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment, Furnished to 


the rubber trade for 40 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 


CARBON BLACK 
“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 


CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 











by 
Akron, Ohio ite al a F. SALL os _ Clairton Penna. 
ALUMINUM HYDRATES CARBON BLACK CHEMICALS 


“Alorco” Hydrated Aluminas rein- 
forcing pigments give many desirable 
properties to rubber. Send for sample. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
1970 Gulf Bldg. _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

New York @® Akron ® Chicago 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron Savings & Loan Bidg, Akron 














ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS anp minerat 


Ingrediente—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Celers. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
benate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Sinee 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 

















CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 

pone exceptionally valuable to 
ubber Compounders. Send for free 

data sheets. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Grart Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 





CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Mun 


ger 
33 Rector Street New York City 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 

Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
Gniversally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











Do you believe in Your Products? 


Then you should believe in tell- 
ing the rubber industry about 
them. The MARKET PLACE is 
the logical place to display your 


wares. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geedyeer Ave. Melrose. Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chieage 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in wnica 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Ruover industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 





57th St., New York 19, N 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 





COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORCANIC DYES; PER 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


Fer All Cares 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 

1012 Second Natienal Bidg., Akren, Ohie 








GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
— aging and oil resistant properties. 
ow permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon Div., 
General Properties Co., Inc., Pampa, Texas 


ee 





PARA-DORS— 
overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC 
Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Acceierators Clays 
— Mineral Rubber 
Disversions Blacks 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 


IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal ee Usat- 
ferm. Improves Qual ke 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 





Akron Ohie 











CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request, 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 














LAMP BLACKS 
accordi ions of 
the makers of EAGLE and OLD STANDARD 
Germantown Brands. 
THE L. MARTIN bay winty Neh Inc. 
Unit of Columbian Carbon Co 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Distributor i Rubber Blacks 
41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y, 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
icon fantng form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon Div., 
General Properties Co., Inc., Pampa, Texas 











DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER CCI.ORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER ee DIVISION 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 








EXTENDER 


NAFTOLEN R 100 — Extender 
for Crude Rubber, Reclaim, 
Synthetics. 

Wilmington Chemical Corporation 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





pager seantincnghi OILS 


een ro use 
SUN RUBBER SROCESSING OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 














MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
Wanufacturers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











CACTICE”— Prevents bloom- 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 











MOLD LUBRICANT 

“Orvus’* enables articles to — att read- 
easily. hardest 

- ml he molded 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 


SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bldg. New York, N. Y. 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 Bast 42nd 51. New York City 

















OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








SOLVENTS 


“‘Skellysolve’’—A superior solvent in six = 
ferent types for various uses—for making rub 
ee 


SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials rcontinued} 





The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whict 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 











STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardised Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


WAXES 


Johnson’s lustrous wax finishes retard 
oxidation, reduce friction, surface wear, 
tackiness. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Racine Wisc. 





ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 

(Lithopomes) 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


New York Chicage 
Cleveland, Boston, San Franctsce 














SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Alse CRYSTEX Insoluble 
—, Sulphur Chioride, Caustic Soda, 
- Bi-Sulphide, Carben Teere- 
Chioride 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York City 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zime Oxides 
lead free—pure—uniferm—dependable 
AZO Z2ZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 


AZO Z2Z-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO 222-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chscago St. Lowes 





ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave.. New York 
Plant and Laboratory: Monace 
(Josephtown), Pa. 











TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACTI Y, WHITENESS, BRIGHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales 
Agent, 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 








The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 


tor Results 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Maes. 





Machinery and 


Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Catting Equipment for 
Bends, Crude Steck, Jar Rings, Tubes, Rell- 
ors, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock jer All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


1T? Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 

















CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Sheiis. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 
Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 


Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 




















CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Dic 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 


DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Melds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

















CUTTING DIES 


Alee Teols, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures. Machine 
Parte and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
te Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 


end Civilian. 
¥ 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 


LaSelle & Ohie Sts. St. Leuls 4 Me. 














EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 














N 


N 


MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Stoughton, Mass. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Akron, O. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whim 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what yeu are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 Wesr 
57th St., New York, 19, N. Y, 








Machinery and Equipment {continued} = — 





MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Equipment for Plantations —also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 


Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 


Machiment Ais’ Ben & Manical Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akren, Ohie 





SPECIAL MACHINERY 


For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 








MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Including Tubers and Extruders, 
Tire Builders and Vulcanizers, Spreaders, 





MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work, 





STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 














Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


am, om ; National Sherardizing & 
National Rubber Machinery Co. The Akron Equipment Co. Machine Co. 

Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
MACHINERY Processing Equipment 


For Reclaiming Rubber 
Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; 
Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 

MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACTIINE= 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINE 


Write for Deseriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 








MAGNET1C of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators [Drums 

Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnet: 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 











RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Strips slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 











USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber @& Allied Industries 


Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 


Eric Bonwitt 











640 So. 28th St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 270 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 87 So. High St., Akron, Ohio 
Rubber —crude; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions iat 
CRUDE RUBBER DISPERSITE LOTOL 


BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE 
We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 








(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 








CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. 
122 E. 42nd St.. New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston, 
Leos Angeles, Memphis, London. 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Formerly Distributed By 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. ¥. 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S. A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. I. City, N. Y. 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 

















LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyvear Ave., Melrose, Mass 


Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whicn 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. 


if what you are seeking is not listed here. 


write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE. 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Rubber [Cont'd] 


Rubber—Synthetic 


Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 





RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 





HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 
HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
335 South Main St. 





CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers. Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 








A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron, Ohic 
14th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, I. 
738 Statler Bidg., Boston, Mase. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


requirements. 
The p Btespesne Notebook carries u pogceae 


information on neoprene. 
E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co, ‘Inc. 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 


437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. Akrea Ohio Jersey City, N. J. 
RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE PROCESSED LINERS 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST In different types to meet stringent “CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 


hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”’—Treated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 









































ween er & = Wilmington Del. 5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
VULTEX— witcanizen Larex PERBUNAN SEPARATOR CLOTHS 
lmsures Highest Quality Uniformity, Keoe- : ‘ : BRATEX” Rubber Holland ard special 
omy, Simplicity ef A Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance Starch Filled Glaned Sheetings for _Waterprocl 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life nated Fabri 
Alse Latex and Lates Compounds ‘ , p 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. ee The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Seccumors te the Voltex Chemica STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. Settee Whee, 
bridge, Mase. 26 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Reclaimed Rubber .... | THIOKOL Consultants 
tee Pe mg —— in = 
NERVASTRAL Scat colvent teokemnen and aging pony: CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 
1 I d 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES mae ee ee din A iti, cabeen sak emai 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 


THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 











Rubber Mnfrs. 


with laboratories 1- analysis, research, 
sical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 


MECHANICAL MOLDED 


RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 








CONSULTANT 
ae egy he eon 
ace hamien im the orp Pg 


ate an and plastics. 


WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 
One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 


SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, ~ 3 Pants, Aprene, Elastic 
Belts, Bl s, S . Bibs, imps and 
Brassiecres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co.. Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
“60 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 

















Miscellaneous 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 











Use the 
MARKET PLACE 
Section 
for Results 





CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 
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WANT ADS 





RATES: a minimum charge $2.00, except 
POSITIO: WANTED, $1.00 $1 ry ‘for 40 a ens or 2 oom three 
cents per ak All advertisements 5 olen 
Address lies to box ea care of RUBBER rom 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


—jJ 





Se 








POSITIONS WANTED 





RUBBER SALESMAN now employed in Oklahoma selling Belting, Packing 
and Hose desires connection with factory as Genetal Salesman for State of 
Oklahoma or would open up Southwest area and employ other salesman as 
47 years of age. Address 


Branch Manager. Good sales record; references; 


Box 1402, Rusper AGE. 


POSITION WANTED AS PLANT SU PERINTENDENT or Production 
or will consider part interest in Mechanical Goods plant. Experi- 
in Compounding, Milling, Calendering, Extruding and Molding of all 
Tubes and Mechanical Rubber Goods. Mechanical 
Address box 1426, Rupper AGE. 


Manager, 
enced 
Synthetic and Rubber Tires, 
and Extruded Goods a specialty. 





AND FACTORY MANAGER, age 60, ail, pear health, tem- 
some training chemistry M.I.T., experienced general analysis, 
ywrefer rubber analysis, compounding, manufacturing, 
Competent manage small factory or depart- 
but available. Address 


CHEMIST 
perate, reliable; 
and research many lines, 
reclaiming natural and synthetic. 
anywhere, fluent Spanish, 

Rusper AGE. 


ment; go now employed, 


Box 1405, 





HELP WANTED 





TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS OR 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS. Location outside Ohio. 
Address Box 1421, RUBBER AGE. 


CALENDER OPERATOR Experienced. Brooklyn rubber plant now 
war production. Job is permanent. Essential workers must have proper 
release. Address Box 1430, Rupper AGE. 





TIME STUDY AND MOTION ANALYSIS MEN. Must 
have several years experience with progressive company. 
Furnish complete history in first letter. Location away from 
Ohio. Address Box 1422, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST AND FACTORY SUPERINTENDENTS to 
take charge Small Rubber Factory in Chicago Area. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Address Box 1425, RUBBER AGE. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND PLANT EXECUTIVE 
all operations of plant making coating for fabrics (application of coating on 
Must be capable of creating and organizing a new plant. Only 
all operations in this field need apply. Please 
Answers treated confidentially. Ad- 


to be in charge of 


abrics). 
specialists thoroughly knowing 
give full information in the first letter. 
dress 1431, Russer Ace 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Connecticut Man- 
ufacturer seeking man with background in Rubber 
or Allied Industry to assist Plant Engineer in Me- 
Post War Se- 
Give 


complete information concerning previous experience, 


chanical Development and Lay-out. 


curity assured. Opportunity for advancement. 


personal history, and salary range you would con- 
sider. (Hiring done in accordance with WMC Reg- 
ulations.) Address Box 1432, RUBBER AGE. 
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EQUIPMENT OR PLANTS WANTED 





WANTED—Hydraulic Presses with pump and accumulator, Banbury Mixer, 
— ann, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 1436, Rusper AGE. 





WANTED—Banbury Mixer; 2 roli Rubber Mill; Mixer, W & P type; Rub- 
ber Churns. All machines in laboratory size and in guaranteed condition. 
THE PANTASOTE LEATHER COMPANY, 26 Jefferson Street, Passaic, 
N. J. 


WANTED—Rubber plant equipped with mills and tuber or will purchase 
macmnetced mills, tuber or calender. Address Box 1433, Ruspper AGE. 


W ANTED—tThree or four roll Calender, Mills, nea Cameron Cutters, 
small equipment to manu- 
Proposals and lists of 
invited. Describe 
Address Box 


complete with motors and controls and necessary 
facture coated fabrics—or will buy complete plant. 
available equipment from dealers in re-built machinery 
equipment in detail, including condition, price and location. 
1435, RupBer AGE. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





PUMP complete with return tank, counter 


$250.00 f.0.b. California. 


ONE USED HYDRAULIC 


shafting, motor and switch. No priority required. 


Address Box 1412, Rupper AGe. 


Miller’s Hydraulic Electric Steam Preee Waleasloer for lab- 
oratory and research work. Plates 10” x 12” single opening, 
Operates on 110 volt A.C. circuit. Provided with hydraulic 
jack. Never ‘used. Address Box 1434, RUBBER AGE. 








FOR SALE—2—24” x 24” Hydraulic Presses 12” diameter ram; 1— 
1—Watson Stillman Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator, 5%” 
1—W.S. 15” x 18” Hydraulic Press, 10” 


Farrel Masticator; 
ram, 48” stroke, 3000% pressure; 


dia. ram; 2—D. & B. 20%” x 20%” Platens; 1—14” x 24” Press, 9” ram; 
9-—24” x 55” Steel Cored Heating Platens; 1—Farrel Birmingham 16” x 42” 
Rubber Mill with 100 hp. Drive and Motor; 4—W. & P. Mixers; Adamson 


6” Tuber; Dry Mixers; Pulverizers, Grinders, etc. Send for complete list. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 14-19 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses, 3—36" x 37” 12” rams, 1—32” x 37” 15” 


ram, 1—52” x 26” 14” ram, 3—20” x 20” 10” rams, 1—15” x 15” 
3—12” x 12” 6%” rams, 3—12” x 12” 8” rams, 1—16” x 24” 11” 
ram, 1—40” x 40” 4 openings 9144” ram; 4—100 ton Toggle Presses; Pumps; 
Watson-Stillman horizontal 2 GPM 4400 lbs.; HPM Radial 11 GPM 2500 lbs.; 
Union Steam Pump Viscolizer 5 GPM 2500 Ibs.; Elmes horizontal triplex 1% 
GPM 6000 Ibs.; HPM triplex 14 GPM 2000 lbs. on high 16 GPM 400 Ibs 
on low, V Belt Drive; Accumulator; Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic 2 GPS 
3150 Ibs. and other sizes. We are interested 
Equipment MACHINERY 


285 Hudson Street, 


Use the Want Ad 
Section of Rubber Age 
for RESULTS! 


8” ram, 


Let us know your requirements. 
UNIVERSAL HYDRAULIC 
New York 13, N. Y. 


in your Used 
COMPANY, 











NEW & REBUILT | i210" 
MACHINERY 


Important Steps: 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


1. INSPECTED 
L. ALBERT & SON 


2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 

MIXERS 

OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. ~ AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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When a liner is stenciled with the Climco trademark, it means 
the liner has had the best processing available. 


During its many years of pioneering and leadership in liner 
processing, Cleveland Liner has always considered quality to 
be paramount over all other considerations. Consequently, 
Climco Processing enjoys unrivaled popularity throughout the 
industry. Most leading firms have standardized on Climco, be- 
cause they have found it insures better separation and prevents (|) 
stock adhesions. They also know it pays for itself in the long run ib 
by savings in time and money, as well as greatly lengthening | 
the life of the liner. 





Now is no time to experiment. Today’s production conditions Bi 
demand that you have the best processing available. Make 
Climco your standard of quality, too. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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